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OUR COVER PICTURE 

Mario Santin of New York City has been very 
active in foreign meetings of the deaf for many 
years. The picture on this month’s cover was taken 
at the banquet of the Congress of the World Fed¬ 
eration of the Deaf, Rome, Italy, in September 1961. 
He is shown holding a peace pipe he presented to 
WFD president Dragoljub Vukotic of Yugoslavia. 
Incidentally, Mr. Vukotic made a tour of the United 
States last fall. Mr. Santin explained to the audience 
that the American Indians used sign language and 
that a pipe of peace was often smoked to end hos¬ 
tilities between tribes. 

As authorized by the Miami Convention, the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf will send a delegation 
to Stockholm, Sweden, next August to represent the 
United States at the Fourth Congress of the World 
Federation of the Deaf. At this time the extent of 
the “delegation” is uncertain. It could be limited to 
one representative, or it could include several. 

In September, 1957, President Byron B. Burnes 
attended the WFD meeting in Rome, Italy, pursuant 
to action taken at the St. Louis Convention. That 
marked the first occasion that the United States was 
a full-fledged member of the WFD. At prior Con¬ 
gresses, the United States had been invited to send 
semi-official representatives. We were slow to take 
more than passing interest in the WFD for two rea¬ 
sons: (1) uncertainty as to the control of the organ¬ 
ization and (2) inability to finance delegations. And 
these two items are still cause for concern. 

Of late the NAD has been chided for its desire 
to assume a more active role in both inter-American 
and world affairs. The question posed: Shouldn’t the 
NAD do a better job at home before expanding its 
field of activities? 

The same criticism has been voiced of the United 
States’ role in world affairs—which certainly isn’t 
isolationist any longer. As a member of the United 
Nations, and otherwise, the United States has been 
participating in global matters on a scale undreamed 
of a few short years ago. 

The deaf of other nations have expressed admi T 
ration for the achievements of the deaf of the 


United States and their opportunities, educational 
and occupational. Visitors from our country have 
received the red carpet treatment abroad. Our ath¬ 
letes’ participation in the International Games has 
cemented the bonds of friendship and increased the 
desire for further clasping of hands across the sea. 
Since the United States will be playing host to the 
1965 Games, under the sponsorship of the Ameri¬ 
can Athletic Association of the Deaf, our participa- 
Sweden means a lot. 

It is high time that the United States gains some 
representation in the inner councils of the WFD. 
There may not be much our delegation can do at 
the next Congress, but increased participation can 
mean a lot in the future. 

“Belling the Cat” 

Once upon a time a bunch of mice, fed up with 
having to scurry for cover every time their enemy, 
the cat, put in an appearance, met in solemn con¬ 
clave. The consensus—after lengthy deliberation— 
was that something simply had to be done. Where¬ 
upon one of the mice, endowed (or at least he 
thought so) with more than his share of brains, pro¬ 
posed that a bell be placed around the cat’s neck to 
warn all micedom that danger was approaching. 

And then ensued the vital question: “Who’s going 
to bell the cat?” Silence, profound silence. Guess 
who delivered the haymaker—a wise old mouse that 
had heard plenty of bright, enthusiasm-arousing pro¬ 
posals in his lifetime. Any volunteers? Of course, 
none. 

Morale: It is easier to make big plans than to 
carry them out. 

Enthusiasm-arousing proposals are all right. But 
they don’t go far enough. Workable plans, plus de¬ 
termination, to see them through, are what count. 
Perhaps the mice gave up too easily. You see, the 
fable came into being before these days of scientific 
miracles. Were the mice to hold another conclave, 
we dare say somebody would come up with the ob¬ 
vious solution—feed or shoot the cat a tranquilizer 
and get the all-important job of belling the cat done. 

What’s the hint here? This can be taken one way 
or the other—or any one of half a dozen other ways. 
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1943 Mason-Dixon Champions ... 

Gallandet s Five Iron Men and Their Careers 

By Dr. William J. McClure 



GALLAUDET’S FIVE IRON MEN—Pictured with the trophy and ball symbolic of the Mason-Dixon 
Conference championship they won in 1943 are (left to right): Don Padden, Minnesota; Earl Roberts, 
Missouri; Paul Baldridge, Utah; Roy Holcomb, Texas; and Harold Weingold, Wisconsin. 


(The author of this article , Dr. Wil¬ 
liam J. McClure , is now superintendent 
of Indiana School for the Deaf. In 1943, 
he was director of athletics as a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty of Gallaudet College. 
He made nearly all the trips with the 
basketball team and was its No. 1 
rooter. He served as president of the 
Mason-Dixon Conference in 1945-46. 
After filling the position of principal of 
Kendall School, Dr. McClure went to 
the Tennessee School for the Deaf as 
assistant superintendent in 1950 and 
subsequently served as superintendent 
for six years before assuming his present 
position in 1957.) 

One of the most remarkable achieve¬ 
ments in the annals of small college 
sports occurred just 20 years ago this 
spring when the five iron men of Gallau¬ 
det copped the Mason-Dixon Confer¬ 
ence Tournament championship. Enter¬ 
ing the tournament with only four 
victories during the regular season, Gal¬ 
laudet disposed of Randolph-Macon 
College, American University and the 
University of Delaware on successive 
nights, and to the amazement of the 
sports world, without a single substitu¬ 
tion during the three games. During the 
course of the regular season Randolph- 
Macon and American University had 
beaten the Blues handily, each on two 
occasions. Because of distance and the 
difficulty of travel during the war, 
games with the University of Delaware 
had not been scheduled. 

Lest some feel the colleges and uni¬ 
versities for the hearing had been hurt 
more by the loss of manpower than had 
Gallaudet, we should recall that three 
of the veterans upon whom Coach Eng¬ 
lish Sullivan was depending had left 
school to enter war work and the male 
enrollment of Gallaudet College had 
sagged to a mere 55 men. In defense of 
Gallaudet’s record, it should also be 
pointed out that while they won only 
four games during the regular season, 
10 points properly distributed would 
have made the difference in at least five 
of the nine games lost. The Quantico 
Marines, loaded with talented college and 
university recruits, gave the Blues their 
only real beating. 

How well I remember our feelings, 
particularly mine, on Thursday after¬ 
noon, March 4, 1943, as we started for 
Baltimore and our first appearance in 
the Mason-Dixon College Tournament. 
Because of the scarcity of automobile 
transportation and gas rationing, it was 
agreed that members of the team would 
go to Baltimore by train, while Coach 
Sullivan and I, the director of athletics, 
would drive over, taking the uniforms, 
basketballs and other equipment with us. 


Our first opponent, Randolph-Macon, had 
beaten us so handily during the season 
that I felt we were merely going through 
the formality of appearing. As coaches 
always do, English Sullivan was busy 
thinking of plans and schemes on how 
to win. I personally pictured our team 
as a Piper Cub attacking a Flying For¬ 
tress. Our arrival at Evergreen, as the 
Loyola University campus is known, 
merely confirmed what we knew every¬ 
one was thinking. There were only seven 
dressing rooms available so the top 
seven teams were assigned these rooms. 
Randolph-Macon, undefeated in the 
league competition, got the best room 
complete with cots, rubdown table and 
heat lamps. Gallaudet had a couple of 
benches in the hall outside the door of 
the Randolph-Macon room with no 
place at all to hang clothing. The Yel¬ 
low Jackets of Randolph-Macon strutted 
in and out of their room laughing, jok¬ 
ing and in general bubbling over with 
confidence. An occasional nod was 
about all they deigned to give their 
lowly opponents. Like the old saying 
“Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned,” the Gallaudet players felt 
scorned, and in my opinion, rose to their 
greatest heights that day, walloping 
Randolph-Macon 48-39. At halftime, we 
held a slim 23-22 lead and I was still 
waiting for the axe to fall. The second 
half we outscored the Yellow Jackets 
25-17 making the final score 48-39—an 
unbelievable victory and one that put 
Gallaudet in the Randolph-Macon dress¬ 
ing room on Friday night. Harold Wein¬ 
gold of Wisconsin and Earl Roberts of 
Missouri led the scoring. 


The upset rated headlines in the Bal¬ 
timore and Washington papers and by 
Friday night a considerable portion of 
the crowd was with Gallaudet. Some of 
the students even scraped up train fare 
and braved the rigors of wartime trans¬ 
portation to make the trip with the 
team. Again, American University had 
defeated Gallaudet twice during the reg¬ 
ular season and the tournament game 
started off in similar fashion with the 
Eagles jumping to a big 22-8 lead mid¬ 
way in the first half. Coach Sullivan 
called time out and switched the de¬ 
fense from man to man to a zone slow¬ 
ing down Zuras, the Eagle star. By 
halftime the lead had been whittled to 
six points at 26-20 and when Zuras in¬ 
curred his fourth personal after six min¬ 
utes of the second half, the idea of a 
second upset did not seem so remote. 
It took Gallaudet 12 minutes to catch 
up, but they tied the count at 37-all and 
went on to win 45-40. Roy Holcomb of 
Texas and again Harold Weingold were 
the big guns. 

On the way home and on the way 
back the following day, Coach Sullivan 
was still figuring on how to beat the 
University of Delaware which had also 
made its way to the finals. I was still 
wondering why we were there at all. 
Despite his confidence in the team’s 
ability, I noticed that Sullivan was tak¬ 
ing no chances in insulting Lady Luck 
as he, too, was wearing the same suit 
and the same tie he had worn during 
the victories over Randolph-Macon and 
American University. It had never oc¬ 
curred to me to do otherwise. With al¬ 
most all the student body and faculty in 
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THE BALDRIDGES—Standing, left to right: Kitty, Tommy, Bunny. Seated: THE ROBERTS FAMILY—Earl (inset); left to right: Ruth, Earl III, Norman, 

Peggy, Jimmy, Ronny, Paul. Alex. 

The “Iron Men”— 

and their families 

—as they appear 

20 years afterward 



THE WEINGOLDS—Top, left to right: Hal, Betty Rae, Donna Zuk (step¬ 
daughter). Bottom: Alicia, Conrad, Sigrid. 
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Dr. William J. McClure, who was director of 
athletics when the “Iron Men” won the Mason- 
Dixon Conference title in 1943, is now superin¬ 
tendent of Indiana School for the Deaf. Two of 
the members of the fabled team, Paul Baldridge 
and Roy Holcomb, are on his staff. 

the stands and the crowd almost 100% 
behind Gallaudet, the Bisons went on to 
beat Delaware 42-40, holding a 25-20 
lead at halftime and staving off a rally 
that brought Delaware within one point 
midway in the second half. Earl Roberts 
of Missouri and Captain Paul Baldridge 
of Utah were the high point men with 
Donald Padden of Minnesota contribu¬ 
ting sterling defensive play intercepting 
passes at critical moments and setting 
up the offensive plays. 

The achievement of playing three 
games without substitution and winning 
the conference championship was a nine 
day wonder in the East. Sports writers 
and special feature authors visited the 
Gallaudet campus all spring recalling the 
chronicles of former Gallaudet stars 
and sports achievements and in general 
giving well-deserved honor to one of the 
most remarkable groups of athletes it 
has ever been the good fortune of a 
small college to have. As a tribute to 
their sterling play and sportsmanship, 
the Associated Press picked the Five 
Iron Men as the All-Star Team of the 
tourney. 

What have these Five Iron Men done 
in later life? Who are they? Where are 
they 20 years later? Captain Paul Bald¬ 
ridge of Utah, Donald Padden of Min¬ 
nesota, Roy Holcomb of Texas, Harold 
Weingold of Wisconsin, Earl Roberts of 
Missouri. Four of the five are respected 
teachers of the deaf and either are or 
have been most successful in fields of 
coaching and physical education. 

Harold Weingold, unlike the other 
four players who are now either teach¬ 
ers or coaches at schools for the deaf, 
upon graduation acquired a job as a 
chemical analyst for the American Met¬ 
al Products Company in Milwaukee, 
Wis. A year later he went to Birming¬ 
ham, Mich., and obtained a position as 
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a printer on the Birmingham Eccentric, 
a weekly newspaper and commercial 
printing shop. He is still there. In 1945 
he married Miss Jean Smith, a former 
Gallaudet coed, and three children were 
added to the family—Alicia, Conrad 
and Sigrid. The Weingolds separated in 
1957. The children and their mother live 
in California. In 1962, Harold married 
the former Betty Zuk. A step-daughter 
Donna attends Colby College in Nevada, 
Mo. 

Paul Baldridge, after graduating from 
Gallaudet in 1943, coached the Bisons 
the following year, while English Sulli¬ 
van was serving in the U.S. Navy. Paul 
resigned from the Gallaudet faculty to 
accept a position as teacher and coach 
at the Arizona School for the Deaf and 
while in Tucson acquired a Masters De¬ 
gree in Education from the University 
of Arizona. After leaving the Arizona 
School, Paul taught and coached at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf for a few 
yeaf-s and since 1958 has been a mem¬ 
ber of the staff at the Indiana School. 
In all three schools he has been out¬ 
standingly successful as both a coach 
and a teacher. Quoting the superintend¬ 
ent of the Arizona School, “Paul was 
an excellent basketball coach having not 
only excellent basketball skills himself, 
but a thorough knowledge of the science 
of the game. During his tenure our bas¬ 
ketball teams set excellent records, win¬ 
ning several championships and making 
an excellent showing at state tourna¬ 
ments. In those days there were no size 
classifications in state basketball tourna¬ 
ments. We had to play against the 
largest high schools in the state. Paul 
produced many fine basketball players 
who continued to sparkle after they left 
our school, playing on various FAAD 
teams. Paul was highly respected by 
other coaches in the state. I still run 
into coaches and former coaches who 
knew Paul when he was here and they 
still ask about him.” The superintendent 
of the Missouri School has this to say. 
“Paul met with marked success as a 
coach considering the caliber of his ma¬ 
terial and the nature of the competition 
we had to face. Under Paul's direction, 
our football and basketball teams man¬ 
aged to win a goodly number of games 
against strong competition. His teams 
demeaned themselves well and reflected 
character and enthusiasm even in de¬ 
feat, all of which must in great measure 
be attributed to the influence of the 
coach.” 

Paul married the former Miss Peggy 
Hatch of Kendall School and Gallaudet 
College and they now have five fine 
children—two older girls, Bunny and 
Kitty, in high school and three younger 
boys—Jimmy, Tommy and Ronnie. 

Roy Holcomb following his gradua¬ 
tion from Gallaudet taught and coached 
at the South Dakota School for the 
Deaf, taught at the Tennessee School 
and since 1961 has been a member of the 
faculty of the Indiana School. He mar¬ 
ried Miss Marjoriebelle Stakley of the 
Ohio School and Gallaudet College and 



Coach English Sullivan (above) was a Normal 
at Gallaudet College prior to taking over basket¬ 
ball duties for two years. He starred in athletics 
at Centre College in his hometown of Danville, 
Ky., where he still resides. He entered the service 
in 1943 and did not return to the field of edu¬ 
cation following his discharge. 

they have two small boys, Sammy and 
Tommy. While teaching at the Tennes¬ 
see School, Roy acquired a Masters De¬ 
gree in Education and also a Master of 
Science Degree in Guidance from the 
University of Tennessee. He is particu¬ 
larly interested in the social adjustment 
and educational achievement of his 
students. 

While at the South Dakota School he 
successfully coached basketball and six- 
man football. His first basketball team 
1947-48 was undefeated at home. His 

1949 basketball team was the last South 
Dakota School for the Deaf team to 
win the district crown and got to the 
Regionals. His six-man football team in 

1950 was undefeated and untied. 

Mr. Holcomb's superintendent at the 
South Dakota School has the following 
to say about him. “Mr. Holcomb did not 
have skill on the basketball court alone, 
but was able to transfer his skill, both 
as an athlete and an instructor, to the 
students and athletes. Under his super¬ 
vision he again demonstrated the fore¬ 
gone conclusion, "It’s one thing to have 
physical skill in some athletic event, but 
it is quite another thing to have both 
the physical skill and mental capacity to 
carry it to a successful conclusion'.” 

Donald Padden upon his graduation 
from Gallaudet succeeded Paul Bald¬ 
ridge as coach of the Gallaudet Bisons. 
He is now in his 18th year at Gallaudet 
where he has served both as a success¬ 
ful coach and a teacher of physical edu¬ 
cation. Donald married Miss Agnes 
Minor of Kendall School and Gallaudet 
College and they have two children— 
Robert Donald and Carol Ann. In the 
intervening years, Donald has acquired 
a Masters Degree in Physical Education 
from the University of Maryland. 

Tom Clayton, former director of ath- 
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letics and now dean of men at Gallau- 
det, writes the following about Donald. 
“I think it is a tribute to Donald’s good 
humor and patience that we never had 
a cross word in all our years of associa¬ 
tion. In time, it developed that Donald 
was director of physical education and 
I was director of athletics. Donald’s in¬ 
tramural program was just about the 
most exciting and popular series of ac¬ 
tivities on the campus. I think the touch 
footballers played harder than the tack- 
lers and there were times when the 
infirmary attested to this fact. Basket¬ 
ball league games generated tremendous 
enthusiasm and softball became so con¬ 
tagious that I found myself playing on 
a faculty team after some 30 years away 
from the game. Track, wrestling, horse¬ 
shoes and other sports such as tennis 
and archery were included and I could 
never understand how Donald could 
manage so many different activities at 
the same time. But he did it and kept 
complete and up-to-date reports and 
records on everything. He was about 
the hardest working man on Kendall 
Green. 

“Although I never saw Donald as a 
member of the Gallaudet College bas¬ 
ketball team, I am told that he was one 
of the best. But I know that, whatever 
his own abilities may have been, he 
would always have been a team player 
first. In these wild days of high-scoring 
and high scorers we forget the prime 
purpose of sports. We forget that they 
are a preparation for life and that it is 
the way that we learn to take victory 
and defeat that really counts and not 
how many inflated balls we manage to 
propel through iron hoops. In the ways 
that really count Donald Padden provides 
an example of the meaning of sports¬ 
manship.” 

As the Department of Physical Edu¬ 
cation at Gallaudet has expanded Don¬ 
ald has been able to specialize in the 
physical education program with respon¬ 
sibility for some of the courses, the 
sports activities and the intramurals. 

Earl Roberts after his graduation 
from Gallaudet accepted a position at 
the Michigan School for the Deaf and 
has just completed his 20th year as foot¬ 
ball coach and teacher at the Michigan 
School. It was not until 1956 that he 
found time for graduate study. He re¬ 
ceived his Masters Degree in Education 
at the University of Michigan in 1957. 
For a number of years Earl played bas¬ 
ketball on independent teams, but now 
spends his winters watching his sons 
play. Earl, Jr., is attending Albion Col¬ 
lege in Michigan and is a 6’5” stalwart. 
Alexander, 6’1”, is a senior in high 
school and Norman, who is in the 
eighth grade, is a sure bet to top 6’4”. 

In addition to coaching an undefeated 
football team in 1962 and winning the 
conference and THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER’S National Prep Championship, Earl 
has had outstanding success as a track 
coach at the Michigan School. Under his 
tutelage, the school has won the state 
track title four times and Earl himself 
had the honor of being selected as one of 


the track coaches for the United States 
Team at the Ninth International Games 
for the Deaf held in Helsinki, Finland, 
the summer of 1961. Earl married Miss 
Ruth Benoit of the Kansas School for 
the Deaf and Gallaudet College and as 
mentioned above they have three fine 
sons. 

The coach of the Bisons, English Sul¬ 
livan, served in the United States Navy 
during the latter part of World War II 
and at the end of his military service 
elected to return to his home in Dan¬ 
ville, Ky., where he is now successfully 
engaged in the farm implement and sup¬ 
ply business. English and Lidell have two 
college age children, Anne and Jimmy. 

It is indeed a tribute to collegiate ath¬ 


letics and the contributions that it makes 
to the lives of those who participate that 
all five of the Iron Men and their coach 
are healthy, happy, successful and pros¬ 
perous individuals in their early forties. 
They have memories of a very exciting 
and unusual achievement in which each 
played a most prominent and active part 
—an achievement which has few if any 
equals in the history of small college 
sports. Their friends and those with 
whom they have been associated through 
the years will be eternally mindful of 
their achievement and their success, and 
extend to each and every one of the 
Five Iron Men congratulations on their 
past achievements and best wishes for 
the years ahead. 


StallUuf, Alo*Uf . . 

By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 



I could not find what I wrote about 
Steve Yeric of Battle Creek, Mich. 
Maybe I didn’t write it. His name comes 
to our attention because he is now un¬ 
employed. The Oliver Corporation sold 
out and was moved away. He was a 
parts chaser there for 18 years. 

In addition to being deaf, Steve lost 
one arm when he crawled under a train 
that was blocking a crossing. Only the 
deaf boy crawled under the train. I can 
imagine that parents and teachers had 
warned the hearing children. 

At the Michigan School, he went out 
for basketball and football—with one 
arm. He was a softball pitcher. 

At home in Battle Creek, he taught 
hearing boys to spell on their fingers. 
Another reason for his acceptance by a 
neighborhood gang was that his one 
arm was overdeveloped, and he was a 
good fighter—with one arm. 

Because of his effective use of one 
arm, he became a part-time bouncer 
for a bar or nightclub. He quit because 
he was afraid that he would kill a man 
by hitting him too hard. 

When I walked with him on the 
street, it seemed that every man we met 
knew him and spoke to him. 

Steve is a sports fan and it is said 
that very often one of his old buddies 
will leave his wife and family to sit with 
Steve for a few minutes, spelling on his 
fingers. 

And Steve is unemployed. Surely one 
of his old friends will come up with a 
job for him soon. 

* * * 

Recently one paragraph was so badly 
garbled by the printer that you may not 
have understood it. I had told a person 
that he was “a poor family man.” The 
man said that he had never “heard” 
those words before and wished that he 
had been taught the requirements for 
being a qualified head of a family. This 
points up the need for such instruction 


in schools for the deaf—at least an as¬ 
sembly program on the responsibilities 
of the head of a family. 

❖ * * 

In justice to our trainees, I wrote that 
they were low in fine finger dexterity, 
not five finger dexterity. 

* * # 

Hannah and Mary Jenson are deaf 
sisters. Apparently they did not finish 
their terms at the Michigan School; they 
said that their parents took them out 
because they were ill. 

Some time prior to 1951 I discovered 
them. They were living with their father 
who got a small pension of some kind. 
To supplement their income, they tried 
to get work cleaning cottages, and Han¬ 
nah had made some simple wood objects 
for sale. 

When I went to the door, it was ob¬ 
vious that I was not welcome until I 
spoke of the school and Clyde Stevens, 
a teacher who was at the school when 
they were there. They were suspicious 
of strangers because two hearing aid 
salesmen had gotten away with all their 
cash, leaving hearing aids that they 
could not use. 

To make a long story short, Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation set up one in weav¬ 
ing* rugs, and the other in making wood 
items for sale to tourists. Our local 
chapter helped them get rags and scrap 
lumber, and local churches included 
their items in their bazaars. Their prod¬ 
ucts sold well. 

And now the tragic story. A neighbor 
who lived alone cut some wood for the 
deaf women. In appreciation, the sisters 
bought some cookies or creampuffs for 
the man and Hannah took them to the 
man’s door. We can imagine his voice 
from within and her not hearing it. He 
shot Hannah through the door. She is 
in the local hospital in critical condition 
—her heart and lungs are involved as a 
result of the shotgun wound. 
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Schools for the Deaf 

_Roy K. Holcomb_ 

In New York City . .. 

Junior High School 47 

By Delores B. Doheny 


In 1908, Junior High School 47, the 
school for the deaf in New York City, 
was opened to provide a day school for 
deaf children. At that time no one real¬ 
ized the size to which it would grow. It 
had a kindergarten and eight grades 
with a total enrollment of 47 children. 
In 1940, a ninth year was added and 
the school was given a junior high school 
charter by the New York State Board 
of Regents. The present six-story build¬ 
ing at 225 East 23rd Street in Manhat¬ 
tan was erected in 1926. This building 
contains 61 regular classrooms, seven of 
which are for vocational training, and 
four double-unit rooms, a nature room, 
two libraries (one for students and one 
for teachers), two gymnasiums, an audi¬ 
torium and an open yard for play. Each 
classroom contains the latest in electri¬ 
cal group hearing aids with earphones 
and individual controls for every child. 

With the improvement of hearing aids 
and with an early start in education, it 
has been possible in recent years to send 
some deaf children back to their neigh¬ 
borhood school. This plan for educating 
deaf children is called the Integrated 
Program. Many schools in the United 
States and in Europe believe that deaf 
children who can work in the regular 
schools gain benefits that will help them 
through life. The staff at J.H.S. 47 
started to work on such a plan over 10 


years ago. For some children this “going 
out into the world” comes early in 
school life, perhaps in the first or second 
year of school. For others it might come 
somewhere in the elementary depart¬ 
ment while most of the boys and girls 
reach this point when they graduate 
from the ninth year. 

It would be foolish to expect pro¬ 
foundly deaf children, no matter how 
bright, to get along in the regular public 
schools without special help. A teacher 
of the deaf tutors the children and as¬ 
sists the classroom teachers to under¬ 
stand the special problems of deaf 
pupils. This program goes from elemen¬ 
tary school on through senior high 
school and covers the five boroughs of 
New York City. 

Most of the boys and girls who re¬ 
ceive a junior high school diploma at 
the end of the ninth year go into the 
regular high schools of the city. In the 
past 10 years we have had 388 gradu¬ 
ates. Of this number 327 have entered 
high school. And 201 have successfully 
graduated from high school. At present 
there are 89 of our graduates still at¬ 
tending high school. The high schools 
offer training for hundreds of different 
jobs so that the graduates of Junior 
High School 47 may make a free choice 
as to the work they wish to do. Our 
graduates are trained for accounting, 



Junior High School 47, the school for the deaf 


in New York City. 

printing, office machine work, scientific 
laboratory work, metal work, carpentry, 
electrical work, plumbing, all types of 
art work, dental mechanics, etc. In the 
regular high schools the deaf boys and 
girls have an opportunity to work with 
the best equipment under very efficient 
teachers while learning how to work and 
to get along with hearing people. These 
years spent in high school give them an 
excellent training for working with peo¬ 
ple who have normal hearing. 

A fairly recent addition to the New 
York City program is that of the Infant 
Clinic, one at Bellevue Hospital and one 
at Hunter College. Teachers of the deaf 
work with babies on the use of hearing 
aids. The teacher also guides the child’s 
parents in methods of early training 
with some special direction along the 
lines of speech and lipreading. Once the 
child reaches the age of two years eight 
months he is sent to “47” and placed in 
the preschool program. Hearing children 
of the same age also attend the pre- 
school and help to insure a normal nurs¬ 
ery atmosphere since all that is done 
reflects good normal nursery procedure. 

J.H.S. also has six classes for deaf 
children who are mentally retarded. A 
special program of education has been 
planned for these slow learning children. 

As the school grew it became neces¬ 
sary to start various programs needed 
in a good school for the deaf. A hearing 
aid clinic was opened. With the increased 
use of hearing aids and the passage of 
the New York state law which provides 
for free hearing aids for school-age chil¬ 
dren, the work of the clinic has grown 
steadily. A hearing conservation clinic 
which is part of the school conducts 
tests for over 6,000 children each year. 
A lipreading program is provided for 
children with mild to moderate hearing 
losses who attend classes in the regular 
schools of the City on every level. 

In 1949, “47” began to explore new 
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This classroom scene at Junior High School 47 is typical of a school for the deaf as speech is 
taught with the use of a group hearing aid. 
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Mrs. M. Catherine Wilman, principal of Junior 
High School 47, Manhattan, at 225 East 23rd St., 
New York City, has worked with deaf children 
for many years. She was graduated from New 
York University and received her M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

ways of reaching the aphasic child. For 
years many of the children in schools 
for the deaf had been incorrectly diag¬ 
nosed. Their problem was aphasia rather 
than deafness. It was apparent that 
teachers of the deaf knew how to help 
these children to some limited degree 
but it was recognized also that a whole 
new program of education had to be 
worked out. J.H.S. 47 was among the 
first schools in the country to start spe¬ 
cial classes for aphasic children. There 
are now 16 classes for aphasic children 
in New York City. 

In September 1961, the school was 
divided because more room was needed 
for the large number of children who 
needed special education. Junior High 
School 47 is still located on East 23rd 
Street. It is under the direction of Mrs. 
M. Catherine Wilman, principal, and 
three assistant principals. This building 
contains the deaf classes from preschool 
through junior high, the classes for men¬ 
tally retarded deaf and the hearing aid 
clinic. A second school is called the 
School for the Deaf at Public School 
158, Manhattan, and is under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. John D. Harrington, princi¬ 
pal, and an assistant principal. Most of 
the aphasic classes are at the new school 
which also encompasses the itinerant 
teacher program, the lipreading program 
and the infant training program. 

In order to train all the teachers of 
the deaf needed for such a large pro¬ 
gram the two schools for the deaf work 
with Hunter College and with New 
York University in giving special 
courses. This year 20 teachers were 
trained. 

At J.H.S. 47 we believe that the deaf 
child is a normal child with a hearing 
handicap, and he must receive as good 
an education as his hearing brother. He 
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must also receive special training in 
speech, lipreading, language and the use 
of the hearing aid. For this reason the 
staff is always searching for better ways 
to teach deaf children. In recent years 
several curriculum bulletins have been 
published in methods of teaching. 

This is a short history of J.H.S. 47, 
school for the deaf in New York City. 
Many changes have been made in the 
years since the school first opened, but 
ever since 1908 the aim has remained 
the same—“to help all the children 
placed under its care to get the best 
education possible,” so that each deaf 
child may become a happy, useful 
citizen. 


Joseph B. Bixier Observes 
One Hundredth Birthday 

By Lawrence Belser 

Ruth, the daughter of Joseph B. Bix¬ 
ier, held an open house, Feb. 3, 1963, 
at her home in Los Angeles to celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
her father. 

Joseph B. Bixier was born in a log 
cabin on a farm near Wakarusa, Indiana, 
Feb. 1, 1863. He is the youngest of 11 
children and the last living member of 
his family. When he was seven years old 
he became ill with brain fever, the result 
of which left him totally deaf. At the 
age of 13 his family finally entered him 
in the Indiana School for the Deaf at 
Indianapolis, which he attended for five 
years. Later he transferred to the Illinois 
School for the Deaf. While he was at 
the latter school his father died, so his 
mother sent for him to come home and 
help out on the farm. 

After leaving the farm, he went to 
Elkhart, Ind., and obtained a job as an 
engraver in the Conn Band Instrument 
factory where other deaf men were be¬ 
ing employed. While attending the re¬ 
union at the Indiana School in June 
1890, he met Eva Herter of North Man¬ 
chester, Ind., who had just graduated 
from the school. Their courtship resulted 
in marriage on Oct. 5, 1892, and lasted 
for 65 years, being duly celebrated at 
the First Deaf Baptist Church in Los 
Angeles, of which Mrs. Bixier was an ac¬ 
tive member. To this marriage were born 
two daughters, Ruth and Mary, residing 
in Los Angeles and two sons, Paul and 
Lawrence, who passed away in their 
youth. Mrs. Bixier passed away Feb. 13, 
1958, after a long illness at the age of 
87. 

Joe is a man of many talents, but the 
usual saying, “Jack of all trades but 
master of none,” did not apply to him, 
for no matter what he undertook he did 
it as well as any craftsman in their par¬ 
ticular trade. After trying various trades 
he finally decided to take up photog¬ 
raphy, so he began studying and experi¬ 
menting with it in 1898 while still 
employed at the Conn Band Instrument 
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factory. In 1900 he felt he had mastered 
the art so he decided to move his wife 
and daughter Ruth to North Manchester 
where a small college was located. There 
he set up his first studio across the street 
from the main college building. His 
business flourished from the start. Need¬ 
ing larger quarters to meet the demands 
of his business, he built a studio on Main 
Street near the business section, remain¬ 
ing there until 1904. 

Mr. Bixier began to get interested in 
the news of greater business opportuni¬ 
ties in the great Pacific Northwest, so on 
April 10, 19Q4, he took his wife and 
three children and joined a group of pio¬ 
neer settlers who were going to locate 
in Wenatchee, Wash. Arriving in We¬ 
natchee proved to be a “pioneer experi¬ 
ence,” as the town was young, the streets 
were unpaved. Every day many Indians 
came into the town, the men dressed up 
in their feathered head bands, riding 
their horses; the women with their 
babies wrapped tightly onto boards 
strapped to their mothers’ backs. It was 
an experience never to be forgotten. 

Joe opened his first studio in this pio¬ 
neer town upstairs over the largest de¬ 
partment store. His work kept him busy 
day and night. He remained in We¬ 
natchee until the 1920s. In 1926 he sold 
his business and building and went to 
Southern California, locating in the col¬ 
lege town of La Verne, 35 miles east 
of Los Angeles. He worked in his studio 
there until the 1930s when he retired. 
He and his wife continued to live in La 
Verne until 1942 when they moved to 
Los Angeles to be near their daughter 
Ruth. 

In 1945, Mr. Bixler’s eyesight began 
to fail and he became totally blind. To¬ 
day he makes his home with his daughter 
Mary. He is able to get around in the 
house with the aid of a cane but does 
not venture outdoors. He has three 
grandchildren and five great-grand¬ 
children. 
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Parent Profiles.. 


Opening New Worlds 

Over the past 17 years, Celia Warshawsky—through her teaching and active leadership in organizations—has helped 
open new worlds of communication for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. 


(Editor’s Note: The following was 
taken from the November 1962 issue of 
Parent Digest, publication of the Chi¬ 
cago Parent office of Sears Roebuck and 
Co., where Mrs. Leonard (Celia) War¬ 
shawsky, subject of the profile, is em¬ 
ployed.) 

“Celia has been known to bite off 
more than she can chew . . . and then 
chew it!” 

These words—spoken recently by a 
friend in D/621—referred to Celia War¬ 
shawsky, a petite girl with boundless 
enthusiasm and energy. 

During her Sears day, Celia does the 
giftware merchandise lists in the 621 re¬ 
tail office. She fills her own time caring 
for her husband, their home, their dog 
—and with so many interests and proj¬ 
ects it would make most heads swim. 

Her latest project was the training 
and directing of a “Signing Choir” that 
participated in Jewish high holy day 
services on September 28 and October 
7 at Temple Beth-El, 3050 Touhy 
Avenue. 

The services, sponsored by the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chi¬ 
cago, were the first ever held for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing in the city. 
They were conducted by student Rabbi 
Alton Silver, himself deaf, in sign lan¬ 
guage and vocally. 

The choir, consisting of four women 
members of H.A.D., sang the hymns and 
responses in the language of signs for all 
five services that made up the holy day 
observances. They were accompanied by 
a guest soloist who sang vocally for the 
benefit of the hearing worshippers. 

For Celia, work on the project began 
in July when she carefully translated the 
words of hymns and responses into sign 
language. The work with choir members 
began in early August with weekly four- 
hour sessions. During September mem¬ 
bers met two nights each week for 
two-to-three-hour sessions. 

“I considered this something of a 
challenge,” says Celia of the project. “It 
was something that had never been at¬ 
tempted before, and I felt it would add 
to the impressiveness of the services.” 

It was impressive, indeed—both for 
the many worshippers who for the first 
time “heard” the services and hymns; 
and for thousands of other Chicagoans 
who saw film clips of the services in a 
total of seven showings on two local 
television stations. 

Celia has been an active leader in 
many clubs and organizations for the 
deaf ever since she was graduated in 
1945 from Gallaudet College—the only 
college in the world for the deaf—in 
Washington, D. C. 
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After teaching in the Florida School 
for the Deaf and Blind in 1945-46, Celia 
married and moved to Chicago. About 
four years ago, she resumed teaching on 
a part-time basis with the Illinois Divi¬ 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation, giving 
preliminary instruction to deaf children 
in sign language. (She was, in fact, in¬ 
structing two pupils at the time choir 
rehearsals were absorbing two evenings 
of her time each week.) 

Most of Celia’s pupils are unable to 


read lips, and the language of signs 
opens a new world of communication 
for them. 

“It requires patience, but it’s very re¬ 
warding work,” she comments. “Often 
you will see an entirely new personality 
emerge as the world opens up for a deaf 
person. Sometimes the change from a 
quiet introvert to an out-going person¬ 
ality is striking.” 

Celia is a member of the National 
Association of the Deaf and belongs to 
their Century Club. She served on the 
membership committee during the state 
convention of the Illinois Association of 
the Deaf in 1957, and again in 1961. 
At the 1961 convention she was also 
resolutions chairman. 

Celia is a charter member of the 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf of Chi¬ 
cago, and was president of the organi¬ 
zation in 1960 and 1957, and vice 
president during 1958 and 1959. 

Also a member of the National Con¬ 
gress of Jewish Deaf, she served on the 
group’s convention committee when it 
met in Chicago in 1960. At the last con¬ 
vention in August, she was chairman of 
the resolutions committee, and is cur¬ 
rently a member of the board of 
directors. 

She is also a member of the Chicago 
Club for the Deaf and has served 
on a number of committees of the 
organization. 

For the past 15 years, Celia has been 
an active member of the Chicago Silent 



Celia Warshawsky (far right) conducts the HAD choir in the singing of a hymn—in the language 
of signs—during the first Jewish Holy Day services ever held in Chicago for the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing. Trained and conducted by Celia, the choir participated in all five services making up 
the observance. Choir members (left to right): Betty Lerner, Ruth Goldsand, Bertha Solar, and 
Mary Goldstein used the sign language while vocalist Abberlae Rovell (holding hymnal) sang the 
words for the benefit of hearing worshipers. 
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Dramatic Club which presents drama in 
sign language for the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. 

In August, 1961, she spent her vaca¬ 
tion attending the C.I.S.S. Games (Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf, similar to 
the World Olympics) in Helsinki, Fin¬ 
land, and touring Europe serving as in¬ 
terpreter for the group of 39 deaf people 
from America who attended the games. 

One might suspect that all of these 
activities would cause Celia’s husband, 
Leonard, to raise some objection. Not 
so. Leonard, who is an officer of the 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
—a fraternal insurance and social or¬ 
ganization—shares all of her interests 
and activities. 

Naturally, Celia is a member of the 
Fraternal Society’s Auxiliary; and has 
served as both an officer and a member 
of several of the organization’s commit¬ 
tees since it was founded seven years 
ago. 

For one who is so active, it is difficult 
to believe that Celia herself has had a 
severe hearing loss since infancy. 


festival; an international motor compe¬ 
tition; a photographic show; various re¬ 
ceptions ; and an opportunity to meet 
associates and friends from all over 
this rapidly shrinking world. 

London, Paris, Rome, Lucerne, Venice, 
Florence, Copenhagen, and of course, 
Stockholm, will be among the many 
classic cities and areas visited. Couriers, 
guides, and translators will combine ef¬ 
forts so that Europe in all its glory 
will long be remembered. 

Comparable tours cannot be arranged 
at such low rates due to the fact that 
NAD is taking advantage of group-rate 
travel on the scheduled transatlantic 
airlines. The flights are scheduled daily 
flights, not charter. Costs have also been 
cut due to substantial reductions by 
hotels and other services for groups 
such as NAD. 

Space on this trip is limited, and early 
registrations are urged for NAD mem¬ 
bers and families. The East and West 
Coast departures will coincide so that 
both component groups will be met in 
London at virtually the same time for 
transfers to the hotels, all of which are 
excellent and immaculate throughout. 

Professional teachers and instructors 
are urged to contact their tax consul¬ 
tants in regards to tax deductible pos¬ 
sibilities. All members are urged to par¬ 
ticipate in the European Holiday for 
the “Trip of a Lifetime.” 


Arrangements Completed for NAD's 
28-Day European Holiday Tour 


All arrangements have been finalized 
for the exciting NAD European Holi¬ 
day, which will visit the great capitals 
of Europe and its magnificent scenic 
areas this summer, as well as attend 
the 4th World Congress of the Deaf in 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

The 28-day tour, which represents a 
tremendous travel value, will leave from 
New York and the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco area on July 23 via BOAC 
Boeing 707 Jet, returning on Aug. 19 
via SAS Douglas DC-8 Jet. 

Every last detail has been planned 
specifically for the comfort of NAD 
members and their families. The total 
cost of $1073 from New York and $1305 
from the West Coast gateways includes: 


all transportation; all hotels, with pri¬ 
vate baths; all transfers; complete 
sightseeing; and all meals. 

Special NAD translators will accom¬ 
pany the group, thus ensuring a trip 
where participants miss not a single de¬ 
tail of sightseeing and explanations by 
the guides. Professional couriers will ac¬ 
company the tour from the moment of 
arrival in Europe until the final de¬ 
parture from Copenhagen. Thus, every 
effort has been made to guarantee tour 
members the most wonderful and com¬ 
prehensive trip of their lives. 

Highlights of the Congress meeting 
in lovely Stockholm will include an in¬ 
ternational athletic competition; a film 


see EUROPE this summer 
with the NAD 

28 GLORIOUS DAYS 

LONDON! PARIS! FLORENCE! VENICE! ROME! COPENHAGEN! 
also attend the 

4TH WORLD CONGRESS OF THE DEAF AT STOCKHOLM 
via Swift, Comfortable SAS and BOAC Jets 
COMPLETE TOUR COST: $1073 from N. Y. - $1305 from West Coast 

TOUR PRICE INCLUDES: 

• AIL TRANSPORTATION • SPECIAL TRANSLATORS ON ENTIRE TRIP 

• ALL HOTELS (WITH PRIVATE BATHS) . spEC|AL COUR|ERS AND GUIDES 

• ALL MEALS 

• ALL SIGHTSEEING • MANY EXTRA EVENTS 


SPACE IS LIMITED! 
REGISTER NOW! 

(This tour available only to 
NAD members and families) 


—. — — — — — — —- — — — — -——--t 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF TOUR 

2495 SHATTUCK AVE. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (_Date_) 

at $100 per person 

Enclosed please find $-as deposit for reservation on 

the NAD EUROPEAN HOLIDAY departing for Europe on July 25, 1963. 

NAM E(S)_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY AND STATE_ 

B New York 
San Francisco 

I This trip is available only to members of the NAD and their im- | 
I mediate families. I 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news si as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


New York 

Morris Davis, 1883 Clinton Avenue, 
Bronx 57, N. Y., contributes the 
following: 

The last week of December was cele¬ 
brated with rejoicing by the deaf of both 
faiths, Christians and Jews, with gather¬ 
ings in honor of the birth of Jesus 
Christ and Chanukah Festivals in com¬ 
memoration of the ancient Jews' vic¬ 
tories over their tyrants and the re¬ 
storation of their temple. 

On Dec. 23, the Hebrew Association, 
in conjunction with the Sisterhood, ten¬ 
dered the Chanukah Party for children 
of members with some 63 present ac¬ 
companied by their parents. Many thanks 
are due Lily Berke, Lillian Jackson and 
Eva Davis for the happy event! 

On Christmas Day the Jewish Founda¬ 
tion for the Deaf invited more than 250 
to their Chanukah Party at the Empire 
Hotel, New York City, with Rabbi David 
Rabinowitz conducting the services. The 
appearance of a professional magician 
delighted the many children present as 
well as the adults. Following the Variety 
Show given by several of our most tal¬ 
ented deaf thespians, refreshments were 
served to climax an enjoyable evening. 

The next evening the HAD held their 
annual Chanukah services, with Harold 
Roland Shapiro officiating and Ron Mil¬ 
ler interpreting, in the clubroom's Temple 
with a capacity crowd attending. Fol¬ 
lowing the services, everyone enjoyed a 
sumptuous repast in the hall downstairs. 

The Metropolitan Dramatic Club vol¬ 
unteered their services to Rev. Msgr. 
Darcy, head of the Catholic Diocese of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 30, for the party given 
the children of the Holy Cross School 
near Times Square. This gathering drew 
some 450, both deaf and hearing par¬ 
ents and their offspring. The show, di¬ 
rected by Michael Iannace, revolved 
around the theme of a Christmas tree 


with Morris Davis and Regina Levi en¬ 
acting roles of a mother and father busily 
trimming the tree and Rita Iannac and 
A1 Hlibok delighted everyone as the two 
excited children. Michael himself got into 
the act in the part of Santa Claus with 
Rebecca Petrillo and Raul Maldonado 
as mechanical toys. Hit of the show, 
however, as far as the delighted audience 
was concerned, appeared to be Richard 
“Red” Myers in the role of a clown. 
Crouched in a huge box gaily wrapped 
and be-ribboned, “Red” gave the father 
(Morris) quite a start, when the big box 
was opened, by springing up like a Jack- 
in-the-Box. Michael, as Santa Claus, 
spent the rest of the evening handing out 
toys and goodies to the happy children. 
Rev. Monsignor Darcy greatly appreci¬ 
ated our efforts and requested an encore 
in the shape of a drama for next year's 
similar affair. 

Ernest Marshall of the Independent 
Theatrical and Cinema Club for the 
Deaf presented the movie show given at 
McBurney YMCA, New York City, the 
evening of Jan. 5. A crowd of over 300 
attended the three-hour showing of films 
made with deaf actors and to say they 
were all delighted is putting it mildly. 
Proceeds of the gathering were dis¬ 
tributed equally between the Gallaudet 
Home Society for the Aged Deaf and 
the Linda Downs Trust Fund. 

The films, two movies and two short 
subjects, were: “A Cake of Soap” with 
Frank Heintz, Philip Goldberg, James 
Stern and Steve Zdanko; “The Neighbor” 
with Morris Davis, Anne and Raul Mal¬ 
donado; “The Dream” with Dorothy 
Pakula, Richard Myers, Peter Weiner 
and his young daughter Arlene, Philip 
Goldberg, Irene Kahn and Ernest Mar¬ 
shall; “The Sorrowful Approach” with 
Katherine Feltin, Joseph Hines, Jr., 
Dorothy Pakula and Judy Fleischer. 

On Jan. 5, the Lexington School Alum¬ 
ni Association and the Parent-Teacher 
Association jointly sponsored a card 
party bringing in some 260 card players 
with all proceeds going to the school's 
building fund. The event was held under 
the direction of Margy Solomonsand 
Edith Chaplan and members of their 
committee. 

Over 200 members attended the Jan. 
13 installation of new officers at the 
HAD. President A1 Berke appointed 
Thelma Miller, Dorothy Jacobs, Ben 
Friedwald, and Nathan Schwartz to the 
board of governors for the year 1963. 
Mr. Miller and Richard Myers, newly- 
elected secretary, are a popular tandem 
having performed together in several 


shows as members of the Metropolitan 
Dramatic Club. M. Berke also appointed 
Norman Posner as chairman of the ath¬ 
letic committee and Leo Forman and 
Morris Davis as assistants. 

Sam Fuchs recently returned from his 
vacation trip which took in Mexico as 
well as Las Vegas and other points out 
west. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Kremen have 
just returned to New York from several 
weeks spent visiting their newly-married 
daughter out in Los Angeles. The Kre- 
mens and the Fuchs had fine time vis¬ 
iting mutual friends and taking in the 
doings at the clubs which are numerous 
in the Los Angeles area. 

There were three big events within a 
three-mile radius in New York City the 
evening of Jan. 19. 

Manhattan Div. No 87 of the NFSD 
had an “Auction Night.” The 115 faith¬ 
fuls in attendance enjoyed themselves 
immensely, and the valuable gifts and 
articles sold netted a tidy profit. Chair¬ 
man A1 Barnes and his 10 assistants did 
a fine job. 

The Union League of the Deaf pro¬ 
moted two basketball games with the 
host teams defeating the District of Co¬ 
lumbia Club of the Deaf by 19 points to 
the joy of over 200 spectators after suf¬ 
fering two previous defeats at the hands 
of the same team. 

The Fanwood Alumni Association had 
a card party with about 175 players par¬ 
ticipating. Winners at “500” were Mrs. 
G. Brand, Mrs. F. Frey and Mr. M. Co¬ 
hen. Canasta victors were Annie Ham¬ 
burger, Frances Friedman and Gertrude 
Fischer. Door prizes were won by Louis 
Davis, Helen Bruno and Shirley Lerner. 
Ben Shafrenek did himself proud as 
chairman by showing old movies of for¬ 
mer Fanwood pupils. Dr. Edwin La 
Crosse, a Gallaudet College normal of 
years ago, and Mrs. LaCrosse were pres¬ 
ent, along with Mrs. lies, a former 
Fanwood teacher 

New Fanwood Alumni Association of¬ 
ficers: President, Ben Shafrenek; vice 
president A1 Berke; secretary, Vincent 
Byrne; and treasurer, Harry Neidle. Fu¬ 
ture events of the Association include a 
card party May 11 and Field Day at 
Fanwood School June 1, featuring a 
track and field meet, table tennis tourna¬ 
ment and softball tournament. 

On May 18, at Toffennetti Restaurant, 
the Fanwood Alumni Association will 
sponsor an introductory dinner honoring 
Mr. Roy M. Stelle, new superintendent 
of Fanwood School. Mr. Stelle was su¬ 
perintendent of the Texas and Colorado 
schools before coming to White Plains. 

New York Athletic Association of the 
Deaf’s new officers: President, Norman 
Posner; secretary-treasurer, Rosemary 
Nikalaus. Charles Krampe retired after 
10 continuous years as secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the NY A AD. 

The Golden Tornadoes Athletic Club 
recently elected the following: Presi¬ 
dent, Albert Barnes; vice president, Paul 
Kaessler; seccretary, Jerome Berlowitz; 
treasurer, Ralph Eppy. 

Plans are being made to form a New 
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York City branch of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf. ESAD Presi¬ 
dent Giansanti will come from his home 
in upstate Rome in the spring to help 
form the new group. 

Condolences to Joseph Bolitza and 
Mrs. Lily Berk in their recent bereave¬ 
ment of Blanche, their wife and sister, 
respectively. Mrs. Bolitza, 58, died sud¬ 
denly Feb. 2. She was a dedicated mem¬ 
ber of the HAD Sisterhood. 

Following the HAD meeting Feb. 10 
a card party and social was enjoyed by 
64 in attendance. Eva Davis was in 
charge of the games, assisted by Mrs. 
Lillian Goodman and the writer, Morris 
Davis, who was in charge of Bingo. Fe¬ 
lix Zabelski, Vera Burzon and Anna 
Kohn won “500” prizes in that order. 
Canasta winners were Marge Solomons, 
Annie Tamburger and Ben DeCastro. 
Gertrude Fleischer, Harry Taub and 
Abraham Hyman took Bingo prizes. 
Door prizes went to Toby Sigel and Min¬ 
nie Goldstein. Donors were Marge Solo¬ 
mons, Tessie Blumenthal, Sonia Mulfeld, 
Dorothy Jacobs and Meyer Lief. The 
HAD Sisterhood sponsors monthly card 
parties and an annual big affair to raise 
funds for its charity and deaf camp 
funds. 

Harry Taub is a transplanted Detroit¬ 
er who arrived in New York City last 
November. He is eagerly scrutinizing 
his SILENT WORKER for news of his 
friends and schoolmates in Detroit and 
thereabouts. 

Temple Beth Or and Brooklyn Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf held their respective 
Valentine parties on Feb. 9 in Manhat¬ 
tan and Brooklyn. Those who attended 
either affair had a most enjoyable 
evening. 

New Jersey 

The Jack Currys of Teaneck enter¬ 
tained friends at their annual holiday 
dinner party the end of December with 
William Lux enacting the role of Santa 
with gifts for everyone under the Christ¬ 
mas tree. Those enjoying the happy 
gathering this year included William's 
wife Elsie, Wanda Burke, Mary Cooke, 
Zelda Bernstein, Helen and Nick Con- 
forti, and Doris and Raymond McCar¬ 
thy. Wanda Burke also entertained 
mostly the same group at a dinner the 
following week. Then came New Year’s 
Eve with Helen and Nick Conforti 
throwing open their doors to some 16 
who celebrated the advent of 1963 until 
sunrise. 

Mrs. Cholly Teweles of New York 
and Ernest Singerman of Philadelphia 
have made it known that they were mar¬ 
ried last Nov. 24 and are now making 
their home in the City of Brotherly Love. 
Friends extend hearty congratulations! 

Quite a few localites around New 
York have been down in Florida soaking 
up the sun at Miami Beach. Among 
them are Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Cohn, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Taber, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Baum. 

Another wedding took place not long 
ago and we are happy to record the 
news herein for the many friends of 
Judith (Sussman) and Harold Yager. 
They are making their home in the 
Bronx, N. Y. 

(In answer to our New Jersey corre¬ 
spondent’s letter dated Jan. 9: News 
items which reach me by the 20th of the 
month deadline are always included in 
the copy mailed to Indianapolis by the 
first day of the following month and it 
is doubtful such copy will appear in the 
very next issue. The last contribution 
you mention arrived too late and was 
held over to the next deadline. Items you 
mailed Jan. 9 are included in copy sent 
to Editor Smith Feb. 1. A bit more at¬ 
tention to deadlines will do it! Lack of 
news coverage of any locality is due en¬ 
tirely to lack of local correspondents. 
Remembering that it takes time to pre¬ 
pare copy for the printers, the items you 
contributed before Jan. 20 will most 
likely be printed in the March issue, and 
that also explains why your Novem¬ 
ber contribution did not appear in 
December. 

While we are on the subject, we can 
save a great deal of time AND POST¬ 
AGE by answering a few queries we 
have received from various other parts 
of the country lately . . . questions we 
have been answering with amazing regu¬ 
larity for nigh on to 15 years: Negatives, 
color pictures, and photographs clipped 
from newspapers cannot be used. No, 
there isn’t any charge for pictures pub¬ 
lished in THE SILENT WORKER al¬ 
though we sincerely appreciate those of 
you who enclose self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes for their return, es¬ 
pecially those that are oversize. Yes, we 
return any photographs bearing name 
and address of sender BUT we cannot 
return any photographs until we get 
them back from the office. No, the News 
Editor does not receive a salary. Yes, 
anyone may contribute to the news sec¬ 
tion ; we are constantly trying to line up 
new correspondents. We send in all con¬ 
tributions and all photographs but dele¬ 
tions and omissions are not our preroga¬ 
tive, and the misspelling of names can 
sometimes stem from illegible handwrit¬ 
ing. All names should be printed if you 
do not use a typewriter. Whilst we are 
not infallible, the printers have been 
found at fault in several instances for 
which we accepted the blame. We re¬ 
serve the right to rewrite any and 
all copy according to THE SILENT 
WORKER, editorial policy but remem¬ 
ber we WRITE it, we do not PRINT 
it. To those who complain that their 
names and news of their activities never 
appear in THE SILENT WORKER, a 
postage stamp will do it! And lastly, 
it is a source of continual amuse¬ 
ment to us just how many people 


are only too happy to take the time and 
the trouble to write in and give us the 
old “what for” but when we suggest 
that the selfsame postage stamp could 
have been used to send in the news . . . 
they write back and use additional pos¬ 
tage to tell us they “haven’t got the 
time”! Oh, well! This saved US around 
40 cents in postage! NEWS ED.) 

Chicago 

LATE DECEMBER TAKES . . . 
Members of Auxiliary No. 142 donated 
toys and books to the children’s ward at 
Cook County Hospital . . . the John B. 
Davises gave a pre-Christmas party at 
their home in Skokie. Guests who ad¬ 
mired the Davises’ beautifully decorated 
scotch pine Christmas tree and partook 
in “the cup that cheers” were the Sol 
Deitchs, the Dave Kennedys, the John 
Myles, the George Gordons, the P. Fitz¬ 
patricks, Celia Warshawsky, Robert Pa- 
nella of Milwaukee and Terry Feeley 
. . . Visitors in town over the holidays 
were Meg Finneran of Long Island, 
Urusala Klim of Buffalo, Virginia and 
Hope Porter of Louisville, Ky., who 
were guests of Art Shawl, Robert Pa- 
nella and young Bill Bairn, college stu¬ 
dent at Gallaudet who spent two weeks 
with his aunt and uncle, the George 
Gordons . . . Santa Claus neglected to 
leave to the following: John B. Davis—a 
Playboy Bunny; Frank Sullivan—a new 
Girl Friday; Irene Hazel—Fort Knox; 
John Cummings—Las Vegas; Beatrice 
Davis—Poshville; Abe Migatz—Havana 
cigars; Ben Estrin—Wall Street; Fran¬ 
cis Fitzgerald—N.Y.’s old Hippodrome; 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SONOTROL 

SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2 // x3 // x6 // ) / sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location 
near your baby's crib, telephone or door¬ 
bell. Then wire as many standard light 
bulbs as necessary from SONOTROL to the 
rooms in your apartment. When the baby 
cries or the telephone or doorbell rings, 
the lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SONOTROL to 
your bed. 

With SONOTROL it is not necessary to 
wear a hearing aid at home. 

SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115 volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc¬ 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., Bklyn. 23, N.Y. 
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THE KUNICKISES—The picture at the top shows 
Mr. and Mrs. Vladislavs Kunickis and daughter 
Christa upon their arrival in New York City in 
July, 1954. The picture was taken by photogra¬ 
pher Cyril Morris of the Swedish American Line. 


The other picture shows the Kunickises as they 
look today. Daughter Christa, now 1 8 years old, 
is back in Frankfurt, Germany, visiting her ma¬ 
ternal grandparents. (See Chicago section of 
Swinging.) 


Greta Rabin—Prince Charming; Celia 
Warshawsky—the Social Rgister Who's 
Who; Art Shawl — China Clippers; 
James McCloud — Tiffany’s; Deafville 
bowlers—a perfect 300. 

CLUB ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 
. . . Re-elected to serve the club at 538 
S. Wabash through 1963 were James Mc¬ 
Cloud as president and Abe Migatz as 
treasurer. Jerry Madill was elected vice 
president, Eleanor Grahn, secretary and 
Flora Herzberg, finance-secretary. Sam 
Golin, John Cummings and John Ander¬ 
son were made trustees. Frank Sullivan, 
Dorothy Schutz and David Goldberg will 
serve as directors. 

REVELERS at the CCD’s annual New 
Year’s Eve party celebrated under 7 V 2 
foot long colorful crepe streamers and 
huge balloons which hung from the club- 
room ceiling. The affair was arranged by 
James McCloud with help from Wilma 
Erdman, Steve Beleznay, Abe Migatz, 
Jerry Madill and Terry Feeley. Revelers 
also celebrated at the Southtown Club 
under the chairmanship of Tony Torto- 
rici and at the Ephpheta Center under 
Joseph Schafer and Andrew Kane. Pri¬ 
vate parties were held at the homes of 
Mae Mickenham, the Bill Crenshaws 
and the Waldo Cordanos in Dfelavan . . . 
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Robert Kinderknecht and Theodore Van¬ 
ias flew to Los Angeles to attend the 
New Year’s Eve blowout at LACD. 

DAN CUPID BEAT . . . Susie Toni- 
gan of Wukegan and William Davis of 
Galesburg became engaged on Christmas 
Day . . . Doris Schmollinger announced 
her engagement to Sig Kostrzowski right 
after New Year’s. They will seal it April 
27. 

23 SKIDDOO . . . Joseph Miller, 75, 
and Isadore Newman, 72, fled south to 
escape Windy City’s January deep freeze. 
Both plan to remain in Florida until 
spring has sprung in Chicago. 

DEPARTED . . . Virginia Smith, 98, 
succumbed to old age as the new year 
dawned . . . Former Chicagoan Anna 
Kraft passed away in Massachusetts Jan. 
12. Until her death she was employed 
as housekeeper by Reverend Light of 
Boston . . . Henry Honig died of compli¬ 
cations a couple of weeks after he suf¬ 
fered a heart attack in December . . . 
Francis Fitzgerald’s mother, 79, passed 
away just before Christmas. 

Franklin Union No. 4, IPPAU, of 
which Abe Migatz is a member, held a 
social gathering after their January 
meeting at the CCD and enjoyed them¬ 


selves so much they unanimously decided 
to hold their future monthly meetings 
there. About 100 members were in at¬ 
tendance. 

FOR WANT OF A BETTER LIFE 
. . . Vladislavs Kunickis was born in 
Riga, Latvia, in 1898 and educated at 
the Riga school for the deaf from 1908 
to 1917. After World War I ended and 
Russia entered a revolution, Latvia fell 
under Soviet control. During this transi¬ 
tion Vladislavs attended a college of 
dentistry and received two degrees there. 
He then pursued his trade in several 
dental laboratories in Latvia of which 
Riga was capital. 

In 1941 Vladislavs set up his own 
laboratory and employed three men. 
While in business he was active in sev¬ 
eral clubs, a club for the deaf, an ath¬ 
letic club and a yacht club. 

In 1940 (a year when Hitler made all 
the trains run on time) Latvia was seized 
by Germany and overrun by the Nazis 
until 1944 when the Russians recaptured 
it. In the course of events that followed, 
the Soviet government confiscated Vlad¬ 
islavs’ laboratory, house and land, yacht, 
his life savings and everything else that 
was and wasn’t nailed down! All told, 
Vladislavs lost assets valued at $50,000. 

Disillusioned, crushed by his financial 
loss and stripped of his dignity, Vladi¬ 
slavs escaped to West Germany through 
the underground and became a refugee 
in Okfob, Germany. From there he was 
smuggled aboard a ship at night and 
taken to Danzig-Wurzburg Camp URRA 
for displaced persons where he remained 
from 1947 to 1948. While at this camp 
he met Dora Waas, whom he married 
in 1949. 

Dora was born in 1916 in Windecken 
and educated at a school for deaf pupils 
in Frankfurt. During the first three 
years of their marriage in Germany, 
Vladislavs and Dora shared a one-room 
apartment with Dora’s small daughter, 
Christa, by a previous marriage. Val- 
dislavs and Dora worked together in a 
dental laboratory at the Schweinfurt 
Camp. In 1952 when that camp shut 
down, they were transferred to the 
Bremen Gamp. 

In 1953 Vladislavs’ health began to 
fail and for want of steady work, he 
turned his sights toward America. He 
appealed to an old friend, Dr. Joseph 
Weeler, DDS, of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
for advice and help. Dr. Wheeler agreed 
to put the Kunickises under his sponsor¬ 
ship and the good man went one step 
further. He paid all expenses incurred 
by the Kunickises’ trip to America in 
1954. 

Upon their arrival in New York they 
were greeted by then Governor Harri- 
man. From mighty New York the Ku¬ 
nickises took a train to South Bend, Ind., 
where Vladislavs was given a job in a 
dental laboratory. He has been working 
there ever since. Dora secured a factory 
job in Chicago and rented a nice flat in 
the German section on the near North 
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TONY ZIVIELLO, 180-pound fullback of the Cal¬ 
ifornia School for the Deaf at Berkeley was a 
main cog of his school's team on the gridiron 
during the 1962 season. 


Side. Vladislavs commutes from South 
Bend every weekend to be with his 
family. 

The Kunickises are loyal members of 
the CCD. Dora is also a social member 
of the Auxiliary Division No. 142 and 
of the Chicago Chapter of the IAD. Both 
have become U.S. citizens and both are 
fairly adept at the sign language as it is 
used here. They are now the proud own¬ 
ers of a new car. Though this does not 
even scratch the fortune Vladislavs lost 
back in Latvia, he thinks life here in the 
United States is just “vunderful.” As a 
matter of fact, he not merely thinks so, 
he’s positive! 

Other German deaf who came to 
America to seek the good life and con¬ 
sequently found it in Chicago are Hugo 
Horn and Carl Mielke (1956 arrivals), 
Wilma Erdman (1959), Erwin Steen and 
Meta Mieleke (1960 and Anna Barke 
(1962). Carl and Meta Mieleke are 
brother and sister. Anna Barke became 
the bride of Hugo Horn. 

California 

Jo Ann Prijoles and Fabian J. Paras 
were married up in San Francisco Dec. 
29 and those attending tell us it was a 
lovely ceremony and most unusual, fol¬ 
lowing the custom of natives of the 
Philippines. Monsignor Michael O’Brien 
performed the marriage services which 
were attended by many friends and rela¬ 
tives of Jo Ann and Fabian who later 
gathered at the home of Jo Ann’s par¬ 
ents where Filipino delicacies were 
served. The following day saw another 
wedding take place over in Stockton at 
St. Luke’s Catholic Church uniting De¬ 
anna Lee Burback and Erling Gordon 
Stolesen, Jr. A number of Bay Area 
friends traveled to Stockton for the 
ceremony and attended the reception 
which followed. 

On Sunday, Dec. 30, at the Cathedral 
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of St. Francis de Sales in Oakland, the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Michael D. 
O’Brien was invested as Domestic Pre¬ 
late by Bishop Floyd L. Begin of Oak¬ 
land. A great number of friends and 
relatives attended the impressive cere¬ 
mony and afterwards the reception at 
St. Joseph Center for the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing. Our congratulations to 
Monsignor O’Brien on this honor which 
he so richly deserves and which is also 
an honor to all his deaf and hard of 
hearing parishoners. 

Folks around SouCal are placing bets 
right and left on the Ephpheta Club’s 
basketball team to either win, place, or 
show at the upcoming FAAD Tourna¬ 
ment in Los Angeles March 1-2. If the 
boys don’t take first place and represent 
the FAAD in the March 27-30th AAAD 
Nationals here in Los Angeles, a lot of 
people are going to lose their shirts. The 
Ephpheta team is sponsored by the 
Catholic Church in Los Angeles and has 
a star performer in Maurice Mosley. 
They journeyed up to Oakland Jan. 12 
where they clobbered the living daylights 
out of the Oakland Club’s team and 
they’ve been doing the same all over the 
place ever since. We oldtimers never 
cease to wonder just what happened to 
the mighty Oakland and Los Angeles 
Club teams who once dominated both 
the FAAD and the SWAAD! 

With baby Roberta all of a month old, 
our Lil Skinner and her AAAD tour¬ 
nament committee are going along like 
a house a’fire with the big cagefest less 
than two months away. Truth to tell, 
basketball is not the rage it used to be 
around SouCal and the advent of the 
Nationals in Our Town ought to revive 
interest in the sport. 

Amongst the town’s most crowded 
residential parking areas was street 
space surrounding Virl and Kathleen 
Massey’s home the other Sunday after¬ 
noon. The Masseys hosted a lively party 
surprising Mrs. Millard (Evelyn) Ash on 
her birthday and welcoming her to 
membership in the Jack Benny Club. 
Whether or not all the guests were on 
the sunny side of 40 would be telling, 
but those who gathered ’round the 
punch bowl and later feasted on what 
looked like Thanksgiving dinner all over 
again, included: Mr. and Mrs. Buddy 
Blankenship, Ivan Nunn, Arthur Mc- 
Caw, Marion Wildman, the Masseys’ 
daughter Donna, Cecil Christensen, 
John and Jerry Fail, various other 
friends and relatives including husband 
Millard who knew about the party all 
along and delighted in Evelyn’s surprise, 
and Bea Tyner who is, we do declare, 
the best cook in town. 

No sense shivering in Los Angeles 
when you can shiver in San Francisco, 
so Ed and Iva DeMartini are up that way 
for a two or three-week stay whilst Ed 
is confined to a hospital up there for 
observation. Ed suffered a heart attack 
in the Philippines several months back 
and is anxious to get back to his job on 
the President Taft. Iva is visiting with 



Among visitors to Los Angeles, Long Beach and 
Phoenix, Ariz., the past winter were the Philip 
Sheridan family of Santa Clara, Calif. Philip and 
Barbara, pictured above with daughter Priscilla 
and son Dean, spent Christmas week with Bar¬ 
bara’s parents in Phoenix and stopped over in 
Los Angeles to visit an aunt and take in gather¬ 
ings at the Los Angeles and Long Beach clubs 
and renewing friendships of the days when they 
lived in Arizona and Southern California. 

A1 and Helen Ciancimino meanwhile 
and postcards from the two girls come 
in almost every mail from Frisco and 
Reno, Nev., which sound to us like 
they’re living it up casino-style. 

Things have been so dull around Los 
Angeles lately that Cecil Christensen of 
Bellflower gassed up and hit ole 99 for 
Frisco and surprised the Cianciminos 
Jan. 25. We also intend to head up 99 
as far as Fresno, at least, the minute we 
finish this. We’ll visit our dad and hope 
to drop in on some of the deaf who 
live up that way. 

Those who attended Ruth and Roger 
Skinner’s wedding anniversary party at 
the Los Angeles Club last November 
were bidden to the Skinner home the 
afternoon of Jan. 26. The Skinners have 
been so busy of late and they just had 
to make use of that beautiful hot-tray 
(it is nearly 4 feet long) so they invited 
folks in for coffee and tidbits from 1 to 
4. 

A bevy of local femmes cooked up 
another huge gathering at the Los An¬ 
geles Club. Marcella Brandt headed the 
group which included Mesdames Bala- 
caier, Beaubien, Caligiuri, R. Brown, 
Dyer, Greenstone, Grossman, Mohr, 
Nuernberger, B. Skinner, White, and 
Ruth Bonnet, Patsy Gaffney, Virginia 
LaMonto, Vilma Ridler, and Loel 
Schreiber. They ganged up on Carolyn 
(Cokey) Pokorak and invited all her 
close friends to a baby shower in her 
honor. 

Friends of Lou and Jany Dyer are 
very much concerned at the news that 
Lou underwent four and a half hours of 
eye surgery Jan. 18. Jany says surgery 
was performed for glaucoma, cataracts 
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and a detached retina. 

Fifty jolly souls gathered in the 
swanky Boulevard Room at the Lafay¬ 
ette Hotel in Long Beach evening of 
Jan. 26 for the local club’s annual Rec¬ 
ognition Dinner honoring past officers 
and commemorating the 14th anniver¬ 
sary of the organization’s founding. As 
in the past, Ivan Nunn with the help 
of the hotel’s Mr. Andre chairmanned 
the event with everyone, solo and 
chorus, assuring him that he does the 
job better every year. Almost hidden be¬ 
hind huge banks of flowers, outgoing 
president Joe M. Park thanked everyone 
for their cooperation the past year and 
then relinquished his office to the newly- 
elected ’63 president, Mr. Melvin 
O’Neal. Special mention was given the 
few remaining charter members of the 
club, those eight persons who have con¬ 
tinued active membership since the night 
14 years ago when the club organized: 
Joe and Cora Park, John and Jerry Fail, 
Virgil and Ellen Grimes, and Ben and 
Mary Mendoza. 

Soon as the basketball tournaments 
pass into history, things are going to be 
cooking on the front burner out Long 
Beach way. First on the agenda is the 
annual Hawaiian Festival sponsored by 
the local California Association of the 
Deaf Chapter No. 9 April 27, the yearly 
event at which the gals all don colorful 
muu muus and the guys all show up in 
shirts whose design closely resemble a 
tossed green salad. Then comes May 4 
and Jerry’s annual Show Boat cruise to 
which tickets are now being sold and 
only 200 available. Cruise is a fund¬ 
raising venture for the 1964 CAD con¬ 
vention out here in Long Beach and a 
sellout is certain. There’s going to be 
plenty of activity plus a great deal of 
noise out this way between now and 
convention time, Sept. 2-7, 1964 . . . 
and, yes, we’ll advertise in the pages of 
THE SILENT WORKER ... all other 
organizations should do likewise . . . ’tis 
money well spent! 

The daughter of Delmar Moore of 
nearby Maywood was among a group 
appearing on the Dick Powell Theatre 
on TV’s Channel 4 evening of Jan. 29th. 
The hour-long program, billed as “The 
Rage of Silence” starred Peter Falk in 
the role of a semi-literate deaf mute 
(some papers went as far as to use the 
term “illiterate and slightly stupid”) 
whose violent temper gets him into trou¬ 
ble and eventually destroys him. We are 
not qualified to criticize but we did not 
like the show one bit and, come to think 
of it, has there ever been a movie or a 
TV show concerning a deaf person that 
didn’t make him or her out to be either 
illiterate or stupid . . . and usually both? 
Doubt very much we were the only deaf 
person whose blood pressure went up at 
the way the show began and even more 
so at the way it ended . . . reminded 
us of all those science fiction movies 
wherein the “monster” is destroyed 
either for his own good or for the sake 
of humanity. Meanwhile we’re staying 
indoors until the neighbors have had 
time to forget “The Rage of Silence.” 
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Kansas 

Births: Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gif¬ 
ford, Wichita, Janey Marie, Nov. 17; Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Hallrah, (nee Betty 
Troy), St. Louis, a daughter Aug. 13; 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Lombardo, Cali¬ 
fornia, a son Nov. 21; Mr. and Mrs. 
Billy Wilcox, Kansas City, Mo., a daugh¬ 
ter Nov. 24. 

On Nov. 27, two Europeans touring 
the United States under the sponsorship 
of the State Department to observe re¬ 
habilitation and education of the deaf 
in America visited Wichita. The Wichita 
District Office of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion and the Wichita Social Services for 
the Deaf cooperated in planning their 
stay in Wichita. The men were from 
Yugoslavia. One was a deaf man, Drag- 
oljub Vukotic, who is president of the 
World Federation of the Deaf. He was 
responsible for supervising education 
and rehabilitation of the deaf in Yugo¬ 
slavia. With him was Dr. Sulejman 
Masovic, a hearing man who is a doctor 
in law and who is a consultant for physi¬ 
cal medicine and rehabilitation in Yugo¬ 
slavia. The men visited the Institute of 
Logopedics, the WSSD and other points 
in Wichita. They expressed extreme in¬ 
terest in work being done in Wichita. 

Another visitor in Wichita in Novem¬ 
ber was Rev. Roy Cissna from Spring- 
field, Mo., Baptist missionary to the 
deaf in that state. He discussed his new 
sign language manual with Roger Fal- 
berg, executive secretary of the WSSD. 

The officers of the Wichita Division 
75 of the NFSD at Wichita for the year 
1963 are: President, Roger Falberg; vice 
president, Carl Munz; secretary, Floyd 
Ellinger; treasurer, Bill Doonan; direc¬ 
tor, Earl Nyquist; sergeant-at-arms, 
Archie Losey; and third trustee, Jim 
Willison. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harley Stottler, (nee 
Maud Hodges) of Pontiac, Mich., were 


in Wichita visiting her relatives in Oc¬ 
tober. The Stottlers sold their house in 
Pontiac and moved to La Canada, Cal. 

Mrs. Ray Miller is visiting her daugh¬ 
ter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Spears, at San Fernando, Cal. 

Frankie Lehr of Newton was rather 
downcast the afternoon of Nov. 4 when 
a car pulling out of a parking lot ran 
against his month-old car. His passen¬ 
gers, Doris Heil and Wilma Lawson, 
were unhurt. 

Darrell Clark of Hunnewell is at a 
rest home in South Haven. He suffered 
a stroke last June. He was found by his 
neighbors and taken to a Wellington 
hospital. 

Leslie Allison was hospitalized 35 days 
for a stroke at Pawnee City, Neb. He is 
home but is not allowed to drive yet. 

John O’Connor of Frankfort suffered 
two strokes in 24 hours and is slowly 
recovering in a Westmoreland hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Padgett (nee 
Karen Neilsen) of Olathe, have recently 
moved into a three-bedroom split-level 
which they purchased. 

John Fuhr of Chicago serves as a shoe 
repair instructor at the U. S. Technical 
School two nights a week this year. 

A KSD senior at Gallaudet College, 
Patrick Graybill, was one of the directors 
of two one-act plays presented by the 
Gallaudet College Theater on Nov. 8, 
9 and 10. The plays were enacted in sign 
language which was translated by a 
reader for the benefit of hearing friends. 
He also directed a five-member cast in 
“American Dream” in which he also 
played the part of “Daddy.” He pre¬ 
sented a Christmas reading in the lan¬ 
guage of signs on the Inga’s Angle 
television program on Dec. 18. He is a 
two-time winner of the Gallaudet Best 
Actor Trophy. He played the role of the 
Devil in “Don Juan in Hell” which the 
Gallaudet College Theater presented on 
television on Dec. 23. 


It's Tennessee in '63 ... 

19th Quadrennial Convention 

of the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

Memphis, Tennessee 
JULY 23-27, 1963 

Hotel Peabody 

ENTERTAINMENT SCHEDULE 

Tues., July 23: Boat rides on the Mississippi River at 2:30 and 4:30 p.m. 

Wed., July 24: Sightseeing tours—morning and afternoon. Reception in evening. 

Thurs., July 25: Banquet and floor show in evening. 

Fri., July 26: Smokers and party for non-members with amateur program and buffet to follow. 

Sat., July 27: All-day outing. Grand Ball in evening. 

For information write: 

B. P. Walker, Sr., Local Chairman 
708 North Roselawn 
West Memphis, Arkansas 
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Mrs. Vernon Snyder of Kansas City, 
Kan., spent a week vacation with her 
son and family in New Jersey. She re¬ 
turned on New Year’s Day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kistler of Blaine 
recently returned from a two-month 
visit in California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Dillman of New¬ 
ton became grandparents the eighth 
time when their daughter, Shirley, be¬ 
came the mother of a second daughter 
on Oct. 16. 

James Harrell, a KSD graduate, was 
left paralyzed by injuries received in a 
car accident, is a resident of the Raney 
Nursing Home in Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Talented in art, he is doing art painting 
with the help of a device taped to his 
hands into which a nurse places the 
brushes. 

Mrs. Florence Stack, retired KSD 
faculty member, recently fell and in¬ 
jured her hip and was hospitalized at 
Shawnee Mission. She returned home on 
Dec. 2 and is recuperating nicely. Her 
youngest son, Luther Stack of Delavan, 
Wis., visited her that weekend. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Nanney left by 
car with their granddaughter for a trip 
to Albuquerque, N. M., Nov. 12, where 
they were to live with their daughter, 
Ethel, and her husband, but they re¬ 
turned home on Jan. 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bollig of Olathe 
escaped injury when a pickup truck 
backed into their car. By the way, the 
Bolligs have moved into their recently 
purchased house. 

Mrs. Lee Hawkins of Luray spent 
some time in December with her daugh¬ 
ter and family, Mr. and Mrs. Roswell 
Johnson, at Haysville, Kan. Mrs. Hawk¬ 
ins also visited the Carl Munz family at 
Wichita. 


Mrs. Earl Nyquist of Wichita was in¬ 
jured when she struck her head against 
a propeller while working at the Beech 
Aircraft Co. on Nov. 27. 

Sharon Walker, a former St. Louis 
resident, has a full-time job at the Stock- 
yards bank where she did part-time work 
for a month. 

A sound film titled “Children of the 
Silent Night” was shown to the Silent 
Group at the Riverside Christian Church 
on Nov. 15. The location of the movie 
was the deaf-blind department of the 
Perkins School for the Blind in Water- 
town, Mass. The film was also shown 
to the children of the College Hill Meth¬ 
odist Church on Nov. 18 by the WSSD. 

Mrs. Carl Rose suffered the loss of her 
mother, Mrs. Dorothy Head, at Pitts¬ 
burg, where she was visiting her son on 
Dec. 17. Funeral and burial services for 
Mrs. Head were at Milford. The Amer¬ 
ican Red Cross made it possible for Ron 
Head to fly from Hawaii for his mother’s 
funeral. 

Christmas doings at Wichita: Dec. 9, 
the Sewing Ladies, dinner and gift ex¬ 
change at the home of the William Dib¬ 
bles; Dec. 12, the bowlerettes, party and 
gift exchange, at the Carl Roses; Dec. 
13, the Silent Group of the Riverside 
Christian Church, children’s Christmas 
program; Dec. 16, the Delta Masons din¬ 
ner at Aley Park Shelter House; Dec. 
18, the Deaf Class of the Metropolitan 
Baptist Church at the Victor Hottles, 
Mulvane. 

Sally Hottle, a freshman at Gallaudet 
College, came to Wichita for the Christ¬ 
mas holidays with her family. 

Miss Velma Thompson of Protection 
decided not to return to Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege after the holidays. She was a fresh¬ 
man. She has part-time work as a file 


clerk at the Stockyards National Bank in 
Wichita. 

James Hake, who had been at Grand 
Forks, N. D., four years, is back at 
Downs, helping his father on the farm 
and doing carpentry. 

Mike Hennessey is now a linotype op¬ 
erator at Medicine Lodge for a weekly 
paper. 

The switch period from Grandfather 
1962 to Baby 1963 was the most excit¬ 
ing moment for about 125 people at the 
New Year Eve’s party of the WAD on 
Dec. 31. The hall floor was littered 
within a few minutes with confetti, 
streamers, etc. The hall was colorfully 
decorated with streamers, balloons and 
hidden treasures in balloons. The longest 
trip was made by Norman Steele of 
Kansas City, Mo. Out-of-state visitors 
were Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jantz, Waco, 
Tex. Other New Year’s parties were 
held in Olathe and at the two clubs of 
the deaf at Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jantz visited at 
Newton, Eldorado and Wichita and with 
his parents at Pratt. 

New Hampshire 

Austine Alumni News is written by 
Sally Dow, 27 Laurel Street, Concord, 
N. H. 

Congratulations are being heaped on 
nimrod Ralph Baird of Keene. Ralph 
bagged a nice doe over in the Rochester, 
N. H., area early in December. 

A recent note from Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanders tells us that they made a trip 
over to Austine during November, es¬ 
pecially to get a look at the superintend¬ 
ent’s new residence. 

Membership in our Austine Alumni 
Association continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. As of this writing, we now 
have 84 enrolled and hope to reach the 
100 mark right soon. 

Notes in the Christmas mail informed 
us that a lot of our friends have moved. 
Devey Piper is ’way out in Montana 
with a new address, 518 E. Glendale, 
Dillon; Mr. and Mrs. Howard Huckins 
are now living at 6 First St., Barre, Vt.; 
and the Roger Lebeaus of Burlington 
have moved into their new home at 37 
Russell St. 

Miss Mary Roosa of New York City 
was delighted with the numerous greet¬ 
ing cards that came from her former 
Austine boys. 

Miss Mary Walter, former girls’ super¬ 
visor at Austine, writes that she is still 
living in Frankfort, N. Y., and joined 
her sister-in-law on a vacation trip west 
to California and Yosemite National 
Park. She is now taking a correspondence 
course in Braille transcribing and hopes 
soon to be able to transcribe lessons for 
blind students. 

Miss Margaret Levesque, a 1952 gradu¬ 
ate of Austine, died suddenly on Christ¬ 
mas Day in Monadnock Community 
Hospital, Peterboro. She was only 27 
years of age and had lived in Enfield the 
past 10 years, employed at Electro-Pac, 
Inc., in Peterboro. Survivors include her 
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parents, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Levesque 
of Enfield, three sisters, and a brother. 
A requeim high mass was celebrated 
Dec. 28 in St. Helens Church by Rev. 
Ernest Bissonnette, pastor. Burial was in 
North End Cemetery, Enfield. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass was offered for 
Margaret by the Alumni Association as a 
token of sympathy. 

Ohio 

Once again we are delighted to hear 
from Lydia Abbott of Akron with the 
following: 

Thanks to Ann Benedict of Cincin¬ 
nati, here’s some Cincy news: 

Barbara Lewis and Pat Sweeney an¬ 
nounced their engagement and plan to 
be married in June. Both are graduates 
of St. Rita School for the Deaf. Pat is 
football and basketball coach at St. Rita. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Graves of Cin¬ 
cinnati have recently purchased a home 
of their own. The new address is 1751 
Kingsway Court. 

A benefit stage show was given at the 
Louisville Deaf Club on Sept. 29 by the 
Cincinnati Players. Proceeds of $127 
will go towards the 1965 American Ath¬ 
letic Association for the Deaf Basketball 
Tournament which will be held in Cin¬ 
cinnati. Mrs. Bessie Kiefer was the di¬ 
rector of the play, “I Love Lucy/' with 
Ann Benedict as Lucy, LeRoy Duning 
as Ricky, Frances Maio Zwicher as 
Ethel, Ralph Erb as Fred, Helen Healey 
and Norma Zukor as nurses and Frank 
Benedict as a stranger. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Williams became 
the parents of their first daughter on 
Oct. 19 and named her Trina Ann. They 
also have two sons. 

Mrs. Nellie O’Donnell has been hos¬ 
pitalized for minor surgery and is re¬ 
ported to be doing well now. 

Frank Benedict was given a nice 
birthday surprise the evening of Oct. 20 
by a group of 25 friends. 

Janice Meece Clifford was surprised 
with a baby shower at Barbara Ritze’s 
home on Oct. 7. Janice and her 
husband, Larry, became parents in 
December. 

Cookie and David Williams of Wilm¬ 
ington had a nice “Country Fair” at 
their farm in October. Frank Benedict 
won first prize for picking corn. Bar¬ 
bara Bischoff Ritze got a blue ribbon 
for husking ears of corn and Bobby 
Goodpastor, son of Reva and Bill Good- 
pastor won a prize for shelling corn. 
Ben Medlin was the best weight guesser. 
The host, David, barbecued about 100 
split chickens for the occasion. 

From Akron: 

Joe Rose and his family visited with 
his uncle and aunt, the Russell Shannons 
of Akron. The Roses, of Washington, 
D. C., came to Akron Nov. 17 so Joe 
could help his team capture the first 
place trophy in the basketball tourney 
in Akron. 

The Thomas Osbornes, the traveling- 
est people in Akron, toured the South- 
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west from Oct. 4 through Nov. 7. They 
stopped in Colorado to say “hi” to Mrs. 
Mary Ann Kress, formerly of Akron, 
now living in Golden with her four chil¬ 
dren. Going through the Rockies, they 
stopped in Albuquerque, N. M., to visit 
with Bessie’s hearing sister, Marjorie. 
Upon returning to Akron, they visited 
with Thomas’s first wife’s (Ella) rela¬ 
tives in Okla. (Note: Ella passed away 
in 1956.) 

Douglas Falcon, the first born of the 
Jack Z. Falcons, is now a junior at St. 
Vincent’s High School. He has been 
making good in science and chemistry. 
Thomas, the second son, is now enrolled 
as a student at St. Borromeo Seminary, 
Wickcliffe, 0. 

The Thomas Osbornes went to Miami 
for the Christmas holidays with their 
daughter, Kathleen, and her doctor hus¬ 
band and children. 

Akron friends will greatly miss 
George Murphy, who passed away on 
Nov. 23, and Argy Pickle, on Dec. 28. 
Murphy, an Iowan, had retired from 
Goodyear several years ago and left his 
wife Polly and son Russell. Argy Pickle, 
of Mississippi, was retired from Good¬ 
year last year, and left his wife, and 
five grown children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Cundy recently 
acquired a new son-in-law when their 
second daughter Virginia was married 
Dec. 19. 

The Earl Hartmans became parents 
of a baby born only two hours after 
Christmas Day, making Mrs. Mary Shu- 
ping a grandmother. 

Jeff, the oldest son of the David Wil¬ 
sons of Cleveland, was home for a fur¬ 
lough during the Christmas holidays. He 
expects to be sent on a sailing tour as 
part of his training course in the Navy. 

Eleanor Wilson, the beloved of Dave, 
captured the trophy and $150 first prize 
in the Cleveland Deaf Classic (Bowling) 
on Dec. 1. The men’s first place trophy 
and $500 went to J. B. Davis of Chicago. 

From Cincinnati: 

Hilbert Duning, after many years of 
designing various types of buildings, 
ranging from the famous Grayson work¬ 
shop and garage (one of his first com¬ 
missions) to buildings valued in millions 
of dollars, has been enjoying the thrill 
of his lifetime. At long last, he has de¬ 
signed and is building a home of his 
own. His present residence, near the 
University of Cincinnati, has been pur¬ 
chased by the university, for expansion 
purposes and as soon as the Dunings 
move out will be torn down. 

Hilbert has used all of his accumu¬ 
lated knowledge in designing his own 
home and it will be a showplace when 
completed. It is of contemporary design 
of brick and wood construction. Since 
it’s his pride and joy, Hilbert has super¬ 
vised the construction board by board, 
brick by brick and nail by nail. Because 
of the many fine details incorporated in 


the interior, the house will not be com¬ 
pleted until early next year, instead of 
the hoped-for December completion 
date. 

From Youngstown: 

Claude Graham and his wife, Bessie, 
went to Cincinnati for their vacation. 
Their blissful visit suddenly turned to a 
mishap one day when on a lonely path 
a stranger jabbed a gun into Claude’s 
back (strange to say, the robber ap¬ 
peared to know that Claude was deaf) 
and by gestures, ordered him to raise 
his arms. Naturally Claude obeyed. 
Quickly, the stranger took $171.00 from 
his pocket and fled. Their vacation pro¬ 
ceeded as usual, however, because con¬ 
servative Bessie had kept their vacation 
money safe in her possession. 

Miscellaneous: 

Members of the Goodyear Pension¬ 
er’s Club, including quite a number of 
deaf members and their official interpre¬ 
ter, Mrs. Ruth Simpson, made several 
tours by chartered bus last summer. On 
the list was Ford Rouge Plant and Mu¬ 
seum in Dearborn, Mich.; the Heinz 
Company and Planetarium in Pitts¬ 
burgh ; and the State House and Ohio 
State University in Columbus. 

Other tours are planned for early 
spring, 1963, to Washington, D. C., Ni¬ 
agara Falls and other places. 

From Columbus: 

The Grim Reaper has taken away one 
of the most enthusiastic members of the 
local OAD. Charles K. Smethers passed 
away unexpectedly the morning of Nov. 
15. 

The Bennetts of Akron and the Gil- 
boys of Youngstown were weekend 
guests of the Seidowskis a couple of 
weeks ago. This was a sort of fare-thee- 
well sendoff for Wes and Flo. They de¬ 
parted for the sunny climes of Florida 
where they will remain until the grass 
turns green again in Ohio. Their Florida 
locale is St. Petersburg. 

From Akron: 

Akron deaf were saddened by the 
passing of Viola Burket early in the fall 
of 1962 after a long illness. In her bet¬ 
ter days, Viola was well known for her 
ability to “put over” a song, especially 
her rendition of “Oh Johnny.” 

The mother of Anne Minno suffered 
a stroke while visiting here with Anne’s 
father, making it necessary for her to 
remain with Anne although her father 
had returned to West Virginia. She 
passed away Dec. 19. 

Home on furlough were the sons of 
Floyd Mizners and Frank Hickey. Cecil 
Mizner has been stationed at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and the Hickey boy at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Friends of the Frank Sullivans were 
most happy they stopped in Akron on 
their way to Cleveland, especially fo- 
mer West Virginians who attended 
school with Lorraine Sullivan. 
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The Denver Ski Club made a chartered bus trip to Aspen Jan. 1 8-20 and hopes to make the outing 
an annual event. See Colorado news in this issue for details. (Photo courtesy of Margaret Herbold) 


Colorado 

The Marion Kelihers’ older son, Timo¬ 
thy, spent Christmas holidays with them 
from Dec. 21 through Jan. 6. The Keliher 
family, Billy Lamm and Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy Lamm spent Christmas Day with 
their family on the farm at Matheson, 
Colo. 

The YWCA in Pueblo was the scene 
of the annual Christmas party of the 
Arkansas Valley Deaf Club chair- 
manned by Mrs. Elsie English, assisted 
by her husband, on Dec. 8. Out-of-town 
members and friends were the Lloyd 
Shields, the Raymond Hozas, Mrs. Helen 
Bruce and the Karrs, all of Canon City; 
Frank Blankis of Salida; the Bennie 
Dietzs of Ordway, Colo., and Mrs. 
Adolph Sequra of Denver. Puebloans 
were the Highbergers, the Joe Englishes, 
the Ivan Brammalls, the Leslie Townes, 
the Carlos Perricones, Sam Perricone, 
Vernon Herzberger, Robert Burbach, 
Tom Anzlovar, Frank Garrett and Miss 
Susan Tomko. 

Percy Astle spent his Christmas vaca¬ 
tion in Denver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lynch enter¬ 
tained his parents from Vallejo, Calif., 
for a few days during the Christmas 
holidays. The parents had at first 
planned to spend one full week with the 
Lynches in Colorado Springs but heavy 
fog east of San Francisco cut off their 
air flight and they had to go to Los 
Angeles so that they could fly down 
here, thus cutting down their stay in 
Colorado Springs to only three days. 
However, Mr. Lynch was happy to have 
his parents with his family on Christmas 
Day. Mr. Lynch’s father has been a Su¬ 
perior Court judge in Vallejo for a long 
time. 

Norlyn Nordstrom reports that he, 
Tony Quintana, Carol Williams, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward LeBlanc, Billy Lamm 
and his fiancee, Bonnie Frontress, were 


among the deaf of Colorado Springs 
who attended the New Year’s Eve party 
sponsored by the Denver Div. No. 64 
of the NFSD at the Silent Athletic Club 
of Denver. 

Mrs. Emma Cunningham spent Christ¬ 
mas with her sister, Gwen, in Denver. 

Mrs. John F. Baker, wife of the pas¬ 
tor of the Skyway Baptist Church, enter¬ 
tained her Silent Sunday School class 
at a Christmas party at her home Dec. 
15. 

Robert Welsh has been employed at 
the ITU Training Center since coming 
to Colorado Springs from Salt Lake City 
some time ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Armin G. Turechek and 
daughter Barbara and son David spent 
the Christmas holidays with friends in 
Riverside, Calif. 

Everett Owens showed the writer, 
Fred Gustafson, an article in the Janu¬ 
ary issue of the AAAD BULLETIN 
stating that Don Warnick and Bill 
Fraser are among those on the Selection 
Board for the AAAD Hall of Fame. 
Don is a product of the Utah School 
and Bill of the Denver Public Schools, 
but their charming wives are both prod¬ 
ucts of the Colorado School. Bill Fras¬ 
er’s deaf parents, Richard and Helga 
Fraser, attended the Colorado School 
right after the start of the present 
century. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Galluzzo’s 
younger daughter, Margaret, a freshman 
at the State College of Education in 
Greeley, spent the Christmas holidays 
with them and was called to work as a 
clerk in the Perkin-Shearer store. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Highberger of 
Pueblo spent Christmas Day with her 
parents on their ranch at Elbert, Colo. 

The Denver Ski Club, barely a few 
years old, sponsored their first ski trip 


by chartered bus to Aspen, leaving Den¬ 
ver Friday night, Jan. 18, and returning 
Sunday night, Jan. 20. There were 31 
passengers on the bus, the majority 
being skiiers and the rest fans who went 
along for the fun and sightseeing. About 
five others, some from Salt Lake City 
and Ogden, joined them at Aspen, hav¬ 
ing driven down. The Denver Ski Club 
hopes to make this an annual outing— 
perhaps to other ski resorts. The skiiers 
spent Saturday in Aspen itself, on the 
famous Ajax Mountain run, and those 
hardy souls who wanted more spent 
Sunday at Aspen Highlands, which was 
near our headquarters, Chateau-Kirk. 
About 18 of us rode the 45-minute chair 
lift to the top to view the majesty of 
the mountains and to watch our skiiers 
in action on the lift coming down. Those 
who went on the trip were Barbara and 
Dick Anderson, Betty and Jerry Moers, 
Herb and Harriett Votaw, Charles and 
Julia Billings, Dee and Mary Jo Hapton- 
stall, Rea Hinrichs, Kathleen Potestio, 
Bert Younger, lone Dibble, Tom Janu- 
lewicz, Ronnie Jones, Jerome Aregi, Rus¬ 
sell O’Neil, Margaret Herbold, John 
Flores, John Carlson, Martin Berg, 
Carol Sponable, Karen Reekers, Sandra 
Klein, Francis Mog, Judy Hiigel, Toni 
Kaess, Eva Fraser, Josie Kilthau and 
Jackie Miles. Only mishap was when 
Jackie Miles pulled a muscle on the Sat¬ 
urday ski run and had to be hospitalized 
overnight at the Aspen hospital. She 
made the trip back to Denver with the 
rest of us. 

Congratulations are in line for Judge 
Sherman G. Finesilver, one of the Den¬ 
ver Club’s honorary members, who won 
in the Nov. 6 election as one of the 
municipal judges in the Denver District 
Court. He will be busy with divorce 
cases, we hear, but we trust he will still 
find time to continue his classwork at 
the Opportunity School. 

Members of NFSD Div. No. 64 were 
very pleased to learn that Mr. Floyd C. 
Bolin, who was a member of the Indi¬ 
anapolis Division up until five or six 
years ago when he transferred to our 
division, has been given the full cash 
value of his insurance policy for living 
to the age of 96. 

New homeowners locally include Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Hurley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Moers, and Mr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam Reynolds. Mr. and Mrs. Alex V. 
Pavalko have sold their home and are 
now living in an apartment whilst wait¬ 
ing to move into a brand new house of 
their own. 

New parents hereabouts: Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Clair, a daughter, Tami, born 
last September; Mr. and Mrs. John Sala¬ 
zar, a son, Anthony, born Sept. 29; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Dowds, a son, Pat¬ 
rick William, born Nov. 11. 

This item may be late; however, we 
never consider it too late to record a 
happy event. Miss Evelyn Tomko, a for¬ 
mer Puebloan recently of Denver, and 
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Howard Triplett, Jr. of Oakland, Calif., 
exchanged wedding vows last Oct. 27 
at St. Michael's Orthodox Church in 
Pueblo with the Rev. Peter Pripsnoff 
performing the double ring ceremony 
and Walter Schmidt translating in the 
sign language. The bride was attended 
by her sister, Susan, as maid of honor 
and her aunt, Mrs. Mary A. Tomko, as 
matron of honor. Bridesmaids were Miss 
Linda Miketa of Calhan and Miss Joan 
Larson of Denver. Best man was Dough- 
las Mathews of Denver and attendants 
were the bride's uncle, Mike Miketa, 
her brother, Richard, and her cousin, 
Michael. Sharon Morrow served as 
flower girl and Joseph Filler as ring- 
bearer. A large reception and dinner- 
dance at May Hall followed. The newly¬ 
weds departed immediately afterward 
for Oakland, Calif. Evelyn is a graduate 
of the school at Colorado Springs and 
was employed as an IBM operator in 
the Denver office of Safeway Stores. She 
has since been transferred to their Oak¬ 
land office. Howard attended the Berke¬ 
ley (Calif.) School and is employed as 
an upholsterer in Oakland. 

(Harriett didn't say anything but we 
happen to know that Herb Votaw's scale 
model of the Union Pacific model No. 
844 was on display for nearly a month 
recently in the window of the Union 
Pacific Ticket office in downtown Denver. 
The model was there to help advertise 
a steam trip sponsored by the Inter¬ 
mountain Chapter of the National Rail¬ 
way Assn., of which Herb is a member. 
Stand up and take a bow, Herb!—News 
Ed.) 


District of Columbia 

D. C. has been missing from the 
Swinging column the last few months 
due to this correspondent's all-too-brief 
sojourn in California. The CAD conven¬ 
tion in San Jose was one of the best ever 
attended and it was with regret that I 
returned to cold, cold D. C. News here¬ 
abouts has been scarcer than the pro¬ 
verbial hen's teeth as we have been 
buried under inches of that white stuff 
called snow. And winter has only begun! 

Gallaudet's basketball team started out 
the year on Dec. 1 and went a string of 
five wins before losing to the University 
of Paris (France). I had always despair¬ 
ed at finding Gally's results in the local 
papers hidden away with the horse rac¬ 
ing and such, but comes their first loss, 
and it makes the front page of the sports 
section! Gaily, incidentally, hosted their 
first Invitational Basketball Tournament 
during the holidays and emerged second 
to Connecticut State Teachers College. 

Under the tutelege of Bill (Mose) 
Schuyman, of DePaul and the Boston 
Whirlwinds, the Bisons look forward to 
perhaps the best years of all time since 
the Forties. Bill Schuyman is deaf him¬ 
self, and also serves as counselor to the 
preparatory men. 
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Joe Broz was recently elected presi¬ 
dent of DCCD to replace Doug Burke, 
the energetic past president who did not 
run again this year. In the second-place 
slot is Art Sherman as vice president. 
Both men have a wealth of experience 
which will enable the club to attain its 
fast-growing status. It was recently an¬ 
nounced that several blocks along Penn- 
slyvania Avenue would be razed to make 
room for a new FBI building; which 
means DCCD will have to look else¬ 
where for headquarters. 

Bernard Bragg gave an unexcelled per¬ 
formance at the new Gallaudet College 
auditorium during the Thanksgiving holi¬ 
days. While singing is not exactly his 
forte, the audience was quite adamant 
that as a pantomimist, Bragg is un¬ 
equalled in skill. Proceeds for the two 
performances went to the International 
Games for the Deaf to be held at the 
University of Maryland in 1965. Jerald 
Jordan was responsible for bringing 
Bragg to the Washington area. 

The DCAD’s sign language classes are 
beginning to grow like Topsy. At the 
first session, 34 students registered. The 
next session found 48 present and at the 
third session well over 50 people were in 
attendance. And the end is not yet in 
sight. The staff includes, among others: 
Jerald Jordan, Robert Panara, Louie 
Fant (who was marvelous as a singer for 
Bragg's performance), Mervin and Carol 
Garretson, Agnes Padden, Betty Berg, 
Harold Domich, Elizabeth Benson, Wil¬ 
lard Madsen, Dick Phillips and Shirley 
Cranwill. 

The Calvary Baptist Church deaf 
group presented their annual program 
for members of the hearing congregation 
on Dec. 2, and for the deaf on Dec. 21. 
Due to a raging snowstorm the day of 
the latter performance, the program 
drew only the hardy souls who ventured 
out of their warm homes. 

A boy, Eric Olof, came to the Carl 
and Eleanor (Wetzel) household on Sept. 
5, while Martha (Sprainis) Trimmer had 
a girl on Nov. 14. George and Betty 
Dyess welcomed a boy on Oct. 15. 

An amusing incident happened last 
summer during the Senators’ home stand 
with the New York Yankees. Of all the 
some thousands of people who crammed 
into new D.C. Stadium, who should sit 
in front of ye correspondent but Bob, 
Shirley and Johnny Panara, along with 
Bill Hill. Such the likes will never hap¬ 
pen again. 

Bob, incidentally, passed his comp's 
and is now tackling his dissertation for 


the doctorate's degree at Catholic Uni¬ 
versity. Shirley is still perhaps the lead¬ 
ing lady bowler among the deaf in the 
area—her 264 game is still tops as far 
as this writr/r can tell. She and Ruth 
Peterson bowl on hearing leagues and 
live to tell about it. 

Don Juan in Hell , a George Bernard 
Shaw play, was given before the local 
TV audiences on Dec. 23 via Channel 
5. Gilbert Eastman was stage manager 
for the production which was directed 
by Gallaudet's Dr. George Detmold. The 
role of Don Juan was portrayed by Mel 
Carter, Jr., while Patrick Graybill 
brought his talents to the person of the 
Devil. Donna LaPlante was Ana and 
Larry Adkins was the Statue. The drama 
was translated into the language of signs 
by Dr. William Stokoe, of the English, 
department. 

Alabama 

Gilbert Akers passed away Dec. 1. 
Gilbert was a good friend to everyone 
and loved by all. Ethel has left her home 
and friends here in Birmingham to go 
live with a sister in Dothan and now 
and then going up to visit another sister 
who lives in Washington, D. C. 

Roscoe McElvnais is in the hospital at 
this writing. Mrs. Ralph Jenkins was a 
mighty sick girl for a while but is better 
after an operation. The youngest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Carter is still under¬ 
going skin grafting for burns he suffered 
on his left hand several years ago. 

Mrs. Mary Kemp and children have 
moved back to Birmingham, her old 
home town. 

The holidays were happy ones here in 
Birmingham with St. John’s Episcopal 
Church giving a Christmas party com¬ 
plete with Santa Claus and gifts for all 
the children. The New Year received a 
rousing welcome with everyone getting 
into the swing of things at the Birming¬ 
ham Club. Shirley and Bob Bishop made 
merry at their wedding anniversary just 
before Christmas and Bill and Carol 
Hall kicked up their heels whilst cele¬ 
brating their 10th milestone Jan. 10 al¬ 
though the actual holidays were rather 
hectic for Carol. Her mother-in-law suf¬ 
fered a heart attack and was hospitalized 
at the time so Carol spent several sleep¬ 
less nights at her bedside. That is why 
no news from Alabama was sent in for 
December. 

(We would like to increase news cov¬ 
erage for Alabama. Please send news 
items to Mrs. Carol Hall, 2052—21st 
Ave., South; Birmingham, 9, Ala. 
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Some A-B-C's and a Few XYZ's 

(Educational Publication Review) 

By Ken Lane 


The report of a workshop for audio¬ 
logists entitled, “The Meaning of Deaf¬ 
ness^ is one of the more significant of 
recent professional readings. Sponsored 
by Gallaudet College and made possible 
by a grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., this workshop was co¬ 
ordinated by Dr. Robert Frisina, Direc¬ 
tor of the Hearing and Speech Center 
of Gallaudet. Participants read like 
Who’s Who in the education of the deaf. 
The implications in this report carry a 
tremendous import to all concerned with 
deafness—to each deaf individual, to 
teachers, to administrators and even to 
state and national government people 
who regulate appropriations for the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf. The meaning of deaf¬ 
ness as presented in this report has 
broad, far reaching implications that 
should make a deep impact on all edu¬ 
cators of the deaf. 

The broadening aspects of deafness 
today as presented in this workshop are 
audiological, communicative, education¬ 
al, psychiatric and psychological, voca¬ 
tional and counseling. Statements by 
nationwide organizations which are re¬ 
lated to deafness and the deaf are 
included. The papers read and the dis¬ 
cussions within each of these workshop 
divisions indicate a clarifying and pro¬ 
gressive understanding of the definition 
of deafness. The research and progress 
toward better understanding of the deaf 
as reported in this workshop put a 
strong and a very real emphasis on the 
importance of competent audiological 
assessment. This emphasis includes audi¬ 
tory evaluation and follow-up for deaf 
children. Careful assessment is the birth¬ 
right of each deaf child who applies for 
admission to our schools for the deaf. 
The deaf child, then, can be educated 
only as well as we understand the mean¬ 
ing of deafness; only as well as we know 
this business of education. It is a busi¬ 
ness that has always been complex. An 
increasing appreciation of this complex¬ 
ity is pleasingly apparent in this report. 

Audiological Aspects— 

Dr. Silverman points out the growth 
in research, surgical knowledge and 
techniques connected with the middle 
ear. In his paper, the deaf are defined as 
those whose “communication is visual, 
reinforced whenever possible by audi¬ 
tory means.” The hard of hearing are 
designed as those whose “primary mode 
of communication is auditory, reinforced 
by visual means.” Of great importance 
to educators is the explanation of the 
difference between hearing loss and 
hearing impairment. Audiometers meas¬ 
ure loss, while impairment is the 
disturbance of social adequacy. The im¬ 
plication here points out the need for 
competent use of the audiometer cou¬ 
pled with a thorough understanding of 
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the deaf child. Throughout the work¬ 
shop, the emphasis on reality is most 
apparent, and each participant seemingly 
agrees with Silverman’s statement: “I 
think it is important in the education of 
our children to know in what form in¬ 
formation can get to them over all sen¬ 
sory systems.” It was repeatedly noted 
in the papers of others that there can 
be no one pragmatic methodology in in¬ 
struction. Rather, the method or com¬ 
bination of methods must suit the 
individual after he is “pinned down” in 
every way—audiologically, educational¬ 
ly, psychologically, socially and with 
complete case history. 

The huge and meaningful terminology 
prevalent in these papers and discus¬ 
sions, and which is fast growing apace 
with developments in the education of 
the deaf, was very noticeable in Dr. 
Frisina’s paper. Dr. Frisina spoke of 
receptive-expressive language, discrimi¬ 
nation of spondees, the relationship of 
lipreading to speech reception threshold, 
and speech awareness of sensitivity 
threshold to taction. Very meaningful 
was his description of the “team ap¬ 
proach” to auditory testing. Two testing 
rooms adjoining are used with an audio¬ 
logist in each. A “private line” is used 
between audiologists by way of separate 
ear phones. This procedure allows a 
“talk back” system. The audiologists 
then proceed to test the association of 
auditory stimulus with specific responses 
in the form of simple ring-on-a-peg toys 
or similar uncomplicated manual reac¬ 
tion. The research being done at the 
Hearing and Speech Center at Gallaudet 
carries import to educators today. 

The knowledge and understanding 
that would facilitate cooperation be¬ 
tween teacher and diagnostician in fol¬ 
low-up of auditory evaluation involves 
everyone in the education of the deaf. 
The volume of available information to 
be secured is huge. Already there is a 
need for people to be resource person¬ 
nel in our schools and teacher training 
centers, in our evaluation clinics and 
our rehabilitation offices. 

Dr. Goldstein explained the use of the 
electrodermal (skin) and electroencepha 
lie (brain) testing of the PGSR galvanic 
audiometer and the encephalograph 
which measures brain responses. Though 
the responses from these two machines 
compare well with those of the pure 
tone audiometer, competent use of pure 
tone testing is the basic measurement of 
sound sensitivity. The implication here 
is that these newer procedures, as yet, 
are not fully tested in those areas of 
measurement concerning brain damage 
and aphasia. 

Communicative Aspects— 

Shirley P. Stein expounded on the re¬ 
search related to the area of communi¬ 
cation being done at the Gallaudet 
Hearing and Speech Center. The rela¬ 


tionship between auditory sensitivity and 
the potential for language development 
has been found to be an important one. 
Thus, the multisensory approach to 
teaching using even minimal amounts of 
residual hearing through amplification 
has meaningful psychological implica¬ 
tions. 

Papers are given on the value of 
speech, the importance of knowledge of 
onset and etiology of deafness, lipread¬ 
ing skills, the scope and limitations of 
the language of signs, and around-the- 
clock exposure to language through 
complete visual environment. Visual en¬ 
vironment pertains to fingerspelling in 
both educational and social activities to 
facilitate greater visual-aural language 
opportunities. The clarity and reality in 
these papers are stimulating. They were 
remarkably “down to earth.” 

Emphasis was made on the use of 
hearing aids during pre-school years to 
motivate and develop residual hearing to 
its optimum. 

Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor spoke of the 
change in the deaf population due to 
the growing skill of medical science in 
saving lives of babies which hitherto had 
died at birth. Teaching has become more 
complex as many of these children have 
extra handicaps. Children in our schools 
with multiple handicaps necessitate 
skilled evaluation procedures, special 
curricula and improved teaching 
methodology. 

Educational Apsects— 

Curriculum emphasis and needs are 
listed as competent audiological assess¬ 
ment first and foremost, up to date 
equipment, realistic goals, research in all 
areas concerning the deaf, and personnel 
to serve as resource people in coordi¬ 
nating school programs. A pay scale to 
encourage school people to acquire 
depth in our profession is also listed. 
Curriculum flexibility is necessary be¬ 
cause of the need for special follow-up 
by trained instructors. Greater oppor¬ 
tunity for English, reading and writing 
is keynoted. 

Some very interesting statistics were 
presented by Margaret S. Kent, princi¬ 
pal of the Maryland School, when she 
cited a population survey made at the 
school. The comparison of etiology over 
a 30 year period between 1929 and 1959 
showed little change. The percentages of 
endogenous and exogenous children in 
the Maryland School over this 30-year 
period were approximately 25 % and 
75% respectively. Endogenous has to do 
with causes of deafness within the genes, 
while exogenous deafness refers to 
causes due to accident or disease. How¬ 
ever, onset of deafness had shifted from 
a 50-50 congenital—adventitous ratio in 
1929 to 70-30 in 1959. Implications 
here call for diversified curriculum and 
the need for better trained people in 
the profession. It would be interesting 
to know how other school populations 
compare. 

A great deal of careful planning is 
needed for a successful school program. 
Some of the needs are effective and 
early diagnosis, appropriate pre-school 
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amplification and auditory training, rec¬ 
ognition of emotional needs and stimu¬ 
lating educational programs stressing 
receptive-expressive communication. 
Psychiatric and Psychological Aspects— 

It is noted in this section that a psy¬ 
chological bond is most apparent be¬ 
tween hearing and language. Hearing 
serves as a vital mode of learning. In 
each individual the degree to which 
auditory stimulus benefits the child is so 
varied that it is not often fully exploited. 

Parental desires for deaf children need 
to be realistic. A need for research is 
seen to give parents something tangible. 
Careful evaluation, resource clinics and 
counseling centers manned by well 
trained personnel are in demand. 
Vocational and Counseling Aspects— 

Many adjustment problems are seen 
by rehabilitation and counseling people. 
Vocational problems confronted are 
need for experience, job information by 
applicants, knowledge of self and per¬ 
sonal goals. Educational problems are 
listed as poor study habits, poor reading 
skills, poor college preparation, schedule 
overload and absence of personal goals. 
Personal problems seen are social, self 
image, lack of motivation, immaturity, 
dependence and failure to face reality. 

Throughout the workshop the stated 
need for well trained resource people in 
audiology, teaching, counseling and 
medicine is repeatedly cited. It is also 
noted that there can be no substitute 
for first hand knowledge of the deaf 
population in its environment. 

Papers on religious needs and occu¬ 
pational status of the deaf are given. 
Organizational efforts related to deaf¬ 
ness brought reports of the objectives 
and functions of the Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation, Captioned Films, 
Alexander Graham Bell Association, 
American Hearing Society, American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf, American Hear¬ 
ing and Speech Association, Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, Council on Education of the 
Deaf and Deafness, Speech and Hearing 
Publications, Gallaudet Alumni, National 
Association of the Deaf and National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Most 
impressive is the list of grants for re¬ 
search from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Also outstanding are the 
number and variety of research projects 
now being carried on at Gallaudet. 

In summary, the meaning of deafness 
is becoming broader and more complex. 
This workshop shows the reality of deaf¬ 
ness in a new light. No more is knowl¬ 
edge of mere communication, speech 
and language sufficient for a teacher of 
the deaf. No longer can we just present 
educational material to the just deaf 
school population. We owe it to the deaf 
children we teach and to ourselves to 
keep abreast of the expanding meaning 
of deafness. We need to continue to 
study with dedication and understanding 
to fulfill our obligation to the lives, liber¬ 
ties and happiness of the deaf. We deaf 
teachers can now, more than ever be¬ 
fore, make a vital contribution to the 
education of the deaf. 
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kens korner 

By Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 

Be this engraved : 

The Man who misses his 
Chance , 

The Monkey who misses his 
Branch , 

Cannot be saved. 



—Chips of Jade 


Boy , do we miss the papers! IPs 
now (Feb. 15) over two months 
since the N.Y. newspaper strike 
started and we are hoping that cir¬ 
culation has finally resumed by the 
time this issue of The Silent 
Worker is out. ... A reporter for 
the radio system, in search of ma¬ 
terial, decided to interview some of 
the marching strikers in front of 
the N.Y. Times building. Approach¬ 
ing one, he was informed—“Sorry, 
no can hear.” He received the same 
response from the second and third 
strikers. Puzzled, he finally learned 
that some 60 of the deaf are em¬ 
ployed by the N.Y. Times alone! 
Some record, isn’t this? . . . While 
perusing an out-of-town paper, Jer¬ 
sey City Journal, we noted an in¬ 
quiry by a certain reader, seeking 
information on schools for the 
deaf. The reply was pleasingly ac¬ 
curate: “A complete listing is pub¬ 
lished annually in January by 
Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C., in its publication, ‘Annals of 
the Deaf.’ Copies may be pur¬ 
chased for $2.00 each.” (Free adv.) 
* % * 

Morris L. Ernst , of New York City, 
internationally known lawyer, out¬ 
standing in his profession, is the 
father of a deaf daughter, Joan 
(Mrs. Irving Goldstein). Naturally, 
his heart and mind are deeply at¬ 
tuned to the problems of the deaf. 
Recently, we came across one of 
his entertaining books, Untitled , be¬ 
ing the diary of his daily doings 
during his 72nd year with the great 
and near-great in all walks of life. 
The following are two interesting 
extracts: 

“In ‘Hansard’ I read a colloquy 
dealing with free batteries for 
hearing aids under the Public 
Health Service. How far ahead 
they are. And why does deaf¬ 
ness fail to evoke even a part 
of the sympathy and under¬ 
standing that goes with the 
blind who can hear ordinary 
print by a portable instrument. 
But no instrument to date can 
translate sound into light and 
back into a sound sufficiently 
precise to get to the totally 
deaf ear.” . . . “Much joy be¬ 
cause (granddaughter) Steffie’s 


teacher told (wife) Maggie 
about that kid. A visiting 
teacher sat in the class (N.Y. 
City and Country School) and 
asked about that well-adjusted 
child—and then was told her 
parents were deaf. How come? 
they all say. And so do we.” 

Which does not surprise us at all. 
If the auricular-blest would only 
take the trouble to gaze around 
they’d find hundreds of such “well- 
adjusted” hearing sons and daugh¬ 
ters of deaf parents—leaders of the 
bench and bar, the arts, the crafts, 
and the professions— all distin¬ 
guished in their respective lines. 

* * * 

Riding a bth Avenue bus the other 
day, the rear end of a certain pas¬ 
senger car came into our view, 
bearing this sign: “Vet’s Hand- 
controlled car. Please don’t push!” 
How about our deaf car drivers 
displaying a sign, “Don’t push or 
blow your horn, buddy. Driver is 
deaf (or hard-of-hearing) or some¬ 
thing to that effect? This might be 
helpful in emergencies, too. Or, are 
we wrong? 

* * * 

Alibi Al\ Alas, too well we know 
him! He’s the guy who is constantly 
passing the buck when asked to 
perform some necessary service. 
“The Compleat Buck Passer,” a 
new booklet by the Mead Paper 
Corporation, should be of interest 
to executives. We believe it is also 
applicable to some so-called organi¬ 
zation “leaders” and certain fellows 
we know. Here are just a few sam¬ 
ples of the “soft answer” alleged to 
“turn away wrath”: “I forgot” . . . 
“I assumed” . . . “You didn’t tell 
me” . . . “Pm waiting for an O.K.” 
. . . “That’s his job, not mine” . . . 
“No one told me to go ahead” . . . 
“How was I to know?” ... “I didn’t 
think it was very important” . . . 
“I didn’t know you were in a hurry 
for it” . . . “How was I to know 
you wanted me to follow it up?” . . . 
“I’m so busy I just can’t get around 
to it” ... Yes, pard, we’ve all used 
them. Concludes the author: Maybe 
you’ve collected some priceless 
gems of your own (of purest water) 
to add to this “Pool of Pusillanim¬ 
ity.” If you have, jump right in— 
the bathos is fine! 
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THE CSDB FOOTBALL TEAM THAT KEN NORTON BUILT-—Kneeling (left to right): Bobby Arnold, end; 
Pete Murello, tackle; Oscar Bibb, guard; Jack Stephens, center; Henry Bella, quard; Gary Stein] 
tackle; Tony Toste, end. Back row: Ken Norton (assistant coach); George Poochigian, guard; Alvin 
Evans, halfback; Rick Zanon, quarterback; Tony Ziviello, fullback; Doyle Smith, halfback; James 
Davis, halfback; Don Lyon, end; Dave Fraley (head coach). 


The football team representing the 
California School for the Deaf at Berke¬ 
ley was the “surprise team” of 1962. 
The Eagles had their finest season in his¬ 
tory with a 6-1-0 record in a two-way 
tie for the Bay Counties League cham¬ 
pionship. And Coach Dave Fraley is the 
first to give most of the credit to his as¬ 
sistant, Ken Norton. 

In fact, Norton, now in his second 
year at the Berkeley school, is the first 
full-time assistant Fraley has ever had. 

“I just can’t say enough about Ken,” 
said Dave. “I consider him a great 
coach. He is everything you ask for in 
an assistant. He works harder than the 
players on the field and gets close to 
their problems off the field. Ken really 
deserves recognition for the great job he 
did the past grid season.” 

An alumnus of CSD, Norton, 36, is 
an avid devotee of Coach Bud Wilkin¬ 
son of Oklahoma. In fact, the Eagles 
the past fall used the Oklahoma split T, 
which Norton patterned for the deaf 
boys. 

“It’s really a simple system,” explained 
Fraley. “We use only two numbers, the 
first designating the back and the sec¬ 
ond the hole. For example, if our quar¬ 
terback called 42 that means the No. 4 
back would run for the No. 2 hole.” 

Fraley added that the team has 20 
set plays. The QB, who was Rick Zanon, 
calls the play in a circular huddle. 

How does the team know on what 
signal to go on? 

“The center’s snap is the signal,” said 
Fraley. “Our center, Jack Stephens, 
looks up and down the line to make 
sure everyone is ready. He has the op¬ 
tion to snap the ball on any number, 
from one to six. Did you know that we 
didn’t get one offensive offside penalty 
the past season?” 

Fraley calls Stephens “our most 
under-rated player on the team. He only 
received honorable mention but I 
thought he was the best center in the 
league. He’s only 145 pounds and a lot 
of coaches didn’t even see him. But he 
is quick and was one of our best 
blockers.” 

Born in San Francisco, Norton was 
graduated from CSD in 1948. He played 
under Louie Byouk, who is now a coun¬ 
selor at the school. Byouk coached at 
CSD from 1929 to 1948. 

Norton then went on to play football 
at Gallaudet College. Later, after grad¬ 
uation, Norton helped revive the game 
at Gallaudet. 

But Norton wanted to get into 
coaching. 

He got the job of head football coach 
at the Oklahoma School for the Deaf 
in Sulphur, and promptly turned it into 


one of the top schools for the deaf in 
the country in football and basketball. 

In five years, Norton’s football teams 
piled up a tremendous record of 35-10-2. 
After an undefeated season in 1952, his 
team was acclaimed National Deaf Prep 
football champion. 

Just prior to coming back to Berke¬ 
ley, Norton’s basketball team compiled 
the best record in the school’s history 
. . . 17-5. 

For his outstanding achievement in 
basketball, Norton was named Deaf 
Prep Basketball Coach of the Year 
1961. 

In two years using Norton’s split T 
system, CSD’s football teams have com¬ 
piled a 9-4-0 record. 

Norton and his wife Andree reside at 
2446 28th Ave., San Francisco with 
their three children: a girl, Nikki, 9, and 
two boys, Kurt, 8, and Dave, 5. 

With Norton expected to stick around 
for some time, the Berkeley school 
should get even better in football. 

P.S. Have a good look at the picture 
of the CSD 1962 football team as 
printed on this page. 

“MIGHTY JOE” RUSSELL RECOG¬ 
NIZED IN A RESOLUTION ADOPT¬ 
ED IN THE 1962 REGULAR SESSION 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 

(Conner Vick , a member of the 
Mississippi Legislature from Panola 
County, introduced and had passed 
a resolution No. 19 honoring Joe 
Russell who is probably one of the 
greatest deaf athletes ever devel¬ 


oped in the world. Perhaps Mr. 
Vick's interest in athletics stems 
from his father who was a profes¬ 
sional baseball player by the name 
of Sam Vick who is famous for 
many accomplishments in baseball 
but most notably he is the only 
man we know of who was called 
upon to pinch hit for Babe Ruth. 
He was lucky enough to get a 
three-base hit which was very help¬ 
ful to the New York Yankees in 
the days when very few if any were 
called upon to replace Babe Ruth.) 
The resolution reads as follows: 

A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
RECOGNIZING JOE FRANKLIN 
RUSSELL, A CITIZEN OF PANOLA 
COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI, AND A 
GRADUATE OF MISSISSIPPI 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AS AN 
OUTSTANDING ATHLETE, VERSA¬ 
TILE IN FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL 
AND TRACK, AND COMMENDING 
HIM FOR HIS ATHLETIC PROW¬ 
ESS. 

WHEREAS, Joe Russell, a resident of 
Panola County, Mississippi, and a gradu¬ 
ate of Mississippi School for the Deaf, 
affectionately known as “Mighty Joe” 
Russell, is a versatile athlete, being out¬ 
standing in football, basketball and 
track, and whose athletic prowess has 
contributed favorable notoriety to the 
State of Mississippi; and 

WHEREAS, Joe Russell, while in 
school at Mississippi School for the 
Deaf, was nominated for and received 
the following honors: THE SILENT 
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The above picture is CONNER VICK, a member 
of the Mississippi Legislature, and DIANNE RUS¬ 
SEL, sister of “Mighty Joe” Russell, an athlete 
they will always remember at Mississippi School 
for the Deaf. Mr. Vick is very much interested in 
MSD and this picture was made while he was 
visiting at the school. Dianne is a fine student 
and also a good athlete. She is now trying out 
for the USA team in the weight events for the 
’65 International Games for the Deaf. The many 
trophies in the background of this picture are 
due largely to the athletic accomplishments of 
Joe Russell. Insert is “Mighty Joe.” 

WORKER Football Co-Player of year, 
National High School All-America Foot¬ 
ball Team for 1956 as selected by the 
Wigwam Wisemen of America, First 
Team on All-State and First Team on 
All-Southern States in Football; First 
Team of Mason-Dixon Schools for 
the Deaf Tournament, Most Valuable 
Player of Mason-Dixon Tournament, All 
Capitol Athletic Conference and SI¬ 
LENT Worker All-American in Basket¬ 
ball; and State Class B-BB and A-AA 
Shot Put Record Holder and State Class 
B-BB and A-AA Discus Record Holder 
in track; and 

WHEREAS, Joe Russell’s most sig¬ 
nificant honor was an international one, 
when he won a gold medal in the shot 
put at Eighth International Games for 
the Deaf at Milan, Italy, in 1957. He 
also took a silver medal in the discus 
and placed sixth in the javelin; and 

WHEREAS, in the 1961 “Deaf Olym¬ 
pic” Games held at Helsinki, Finland, 
Joe Russell defended his title and was 
successful in establishing a new world 
record in 16 lb. shot put, his record 
being 47 feet, 4^ inches, the former 
record of 46 feet, 4 % inches, having 
been held by a Russian; and 

WHEREAS, in the said 1961 “Deaf 
Olympic” Games held at Helsinki, Fin¬ 
land, when the cream of American 
sports talent marched into Olympic Sta¬ 
dium on Sunday afternoon, August 6th, 
for the ceremonial opening parade, the 
imposing body of 99 athletes, 7 AAAD 
officials, 9 coaches, a trainer and a phy¬ 
sician, was led by a mighty athlete with 
a majestic air—he was Joe Russell, the 
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United States’ official flag-bearer for the 
Ninth International Games for the 
Deaf; and 

WHEREAS, when Joe Russell was 
picked as a flag-bearer in the 1961 
“Deaf Olympic” Games he represented 
the best in Americanism, being one of 
the greatest all-round athletes in the 
world, and was also an example of our 
finest traditions and heritage; and 

WHEREAS, in the 1965 “Deaf Olym¬ 
pic” Games to be held in America, Joe 
Russell will defend his title in the shot 
put and hopes to establish another rec¬ 
ord which will further signify to the 
world his ability as an outstanding and 
extra-ordinary athlete: NOW, THERE¬ 
FORE, 

BE IT RESOLVED BY THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, THE SEN¬ 
ATE CONCURRING THEREIN, That 
Joe Russell is hereby recognized and 
commended for his outstanding athletic 
achievements, his attractive personality 
and dedicated and determined efforts to 
surpass all handicaps, and to live a 
normal and outstanding life, symbolizing 
the true concepts of Americanism. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
we wish him Godspeed in his continued 
athletic endeavors and feel sure that fur¬ 
ther renown and recognition will come 
to him in the 1965 “Deaf Olympics.” 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
a copy of this resolution be mailed by 
the Clerk of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to Joe Russell at Sardis, Mississippi, 
a copy spread upon the Journal of the 
House of Representatives, and copies 
given to the press. 

Johnny Rybak Retires as Coach 

Back in the early 1930s, the name of 
Johnny Rybak was synonymous with 
stardom in football and basketball at 
Canisius College. 

When he graduated, there weren’t any 
fabulous offers to sign a pro contract 
like the lucrative largess handed mod¬ 
ern heroes although he probably was 
their equal in ability. 

Instead, Rybak was hired for a nomi¬ 
nal wage by the Sisters of St. Joseph as 
general handyman, teacher, coach and 
guardian at St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf in Buffalo, N.Y. To better under¬ 
stand and appreciate the students’ feel¬ 
ings and failings, he served for years as 
housefather to scores of boys who 
boarded at the school. 

Now 27 years later, the onetime 
Golden Griffin hero decided to give up 
coaching because of a demanding aca¬ 
demic schedule as teacher, guidance 
counselor, and liaison work with in¬ 
dustry in arranging jobs for St. Mary’s 
graduates. 

“That is as good a reason as any for 
announcing my coaching retirement,” 
the 50-year-old Rybak said, “but if you 
really want to know the truth about the 
whole thing, I’ll confess. 

“In recent year*, I’ve had player* on 
my varsity (Bob Sheak and Lee Calva- 
ruso, for instance) whose fathers I 
coached back in the 30’s. One day this 



JOHNNY RYBAK—“. . . 21,482 baskets and my 
heart sank every time . . .” Rybak retires as St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf athletic coach after a 
27-year tenure. 

fact dawned on me, and I said to my¬ 
self: ‘Look, Johnny, it is later than you 
think. So I decided to forsake coaching 
in favor of other interests here at the 
school.’ ” 

Rybak named Lee Murphy, a stand¬ 
out forward at St. Joseph’s Collegiate 
Institute in 1956, as his successor. Mur¬ 
phy is a graduate of St. Bonaventure 
University. Johnny will name his cross¬ 
country and track coaching successors 
this spring. 

Rybak said coaching at St. Mary’s is 
a little different than at most high 
schools. It calls for a little more pa¬ 
tience, understanding and, in the long 
run, perhaps offers a little more satis¬ 
faction. 

“I’ve received lots of satisfaction 
through the years,” Rybak reminisced. 
“I liked the challenge, particularly since 
the small enrollments created a problem 
for material.” 

Even with his sparse squads, Rybak’s 
basketball teams through the years won 
65% of their games. His record reads 
323 victories and 210 defeats. Included 
are six consecutive (1951-56) Eastern 
School for the Deaf Athletic Association 
Tournament titles. 

In 1951, his cagers reached the cov¬ 
eted Manhattan Cup playoff finals where 
they lost 37-35 to St. Joseph’s High. 
Earlier in 1942, when the Catholic 
League was only one division, his Saints 
tied St. Joseph’s for the championship. 

There is a wall-length board behind 
his desk filled with pictures of his top 
athletes, some in action, along with 
numerous citations. Among them are: 

Timon’s Fathers Club Award, USA 
“Deaf Olympic” coach certificate, Coach 
of the Fabulous Fifties Award from 
THE SILENT WORKER, 1954 Deaf 
Prep Basketball Coach of the Year from 
THE SILENT WORKER, 1955 Nation¬ 
al Coach of the Year from The New 
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World, Chicago Catholic weekly news¬ 
paper. 

It was Rybak, too, who introduced 
six-man football to Buffalo. Between 
1947-50, his teams went undefeated. 

Johnny will keep a hand in sports by 
continuing as athletic director at St. 
Mary’s. That means he will remain a 
vital cog in the Msgr. Martin Catholic 
High School Athletic Association, a 
group he helped organize with seven 
other charter members. 

In 27 years, Rybak’s cage teams sank 
23,403 baskets while their opponents 
made 21,482. 

“When you consider my eyes blinked 
and stomach churned at every basket we 
fired and my heart sank with every shot 
our opponents made, then you’ll under¬ 
stand why I’ve decided to become a 
spectator. It all adds up to retirement 
with a capital R,’’ Rybak concluded. 

Well done, Johnny, and it was indeed 
a pleasure to know you better when we 
toured together in the “F” group in 
Europe in the summer of 1961. 

Anent Bowling 

Lately we are in receipt of an inter¬ 
esting letter from Connie Machione of 
Panorama City, Cal., secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific Coast Deaf Bowling 
Association. 

Now read carefully as to his newest 
baby, the Pacific Coast Deaf Masters, 
which is the first and only one of its 
kind among deaf bowlers. 

It first popped in Connie’s head three 
years ago and he thought it would be a 
dandy. He submitted it to other deaf 
bowlers and was told that it would be 
impossible because time was against 
him. So Connie searched for a way to 
put time on his side. The popular ABC 
Masters takes a week to start and finish 
and he shortened his to three days. 

The first one, under the sponsorship 
of Valley Silent Club of Burbank, 
started in conjunction with the 20th An¬ 
nual PCDBA tournament, drew 19 en¬ 
trants. They could have gotten more but 
some had refused as they had to leave 
for home on the third day of the tourna¬ 
ment. The first Deaf Masters was won by 
Charles Yates of Los Angeles who bested 
Shirl Barney of Sacramento in a thriller. 

The second Deaf Masters held in Spo¬ 
kane, Wash., last Labor Day weekend 
in conjunction with the 21st annual 
PCDBA meet drew 24 entries. It was a 
chopped down version, 8 qualifiers in¬ 
stead of 16, and the Masters lasted two 
days instead of three. It was good but 
should have made it 16 qualifiers like 
the first one. It was won by Bob Broom¬ 
field of South Gate, Cal., over John 
Street of Salt Lake City. 

Why did Connie think up the Deaf 
Masters? Well, we all knew that bowling 
tourneys are drab or dull and not spec¬ 
tacular like basketball tourneys. No one 
knew which or who is winning until all 
scores are counted and compared. The 
Deaf Masters is it. It attracts a crowd 
to the finals. It gives you something to 
put down on the program book. As for 
the rules, Connie made them all up and 
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Auburn University football team. He has two 
more seasons to play. He is the son of Harry L. 
Baynes who recently was elected to the AAAD 
Hall of Fame. 


also the elimination brackets. He is look¬ 
ing forward to a record breaking entry 
in the third annual Deaf Masters in Sac¬ 
ramento during Labor Day weekend 
along with the 22nd Annual PCDBA 
tournament. 

Connie said the winner of the Deaf 
Masters will have to be a master for he 
would have to bowl a total of at least 
16 games in two days. Shirl Barney in 
the first one bowled 26 games to come 
out second best in three days. Bob 
Broomfield bowled a total of 25 games 
in two days to finish first in the second 
Masters. 

That is a lot of bowling and a sore 
thumb to boot. Conditioning is one 
thing which both Shirl Barney and Bob 
Broomfield have. They are worthy of 
the title of the Master Deaf Champion 
regardless of the fact Barney finished 
second best in the first Masters. 

A former Detroiter, Connie wishes he 
had started his baby in the Great Lakes 
group. Unlike the Pacific Coast group 
who thinks the first thing is to get back 
home on time, the Great Lakes group 
usually makes a holiday out of their af¬ 
fair. They would skip a day or two from 
work. They would run it for three days. 
Connie is setting up a crash program to 
have the Great Lakes Deaf Bowling As¬ 
sociation adopt his idea. 

Connie considers Bob Broomfield the 
best deaf bowler in the West. He had a 
200 average in one league last year and 
the ironic fact is that he maintained this 
the hard way in a handicap league in 
which all others had a handicap while 
Bob got “0.” Bob, a normally 185 to 
190 bowler, kept his average up by hit¬ 
ting 9 consecutive 600 series before fall¬ 
ing down to a couple of over 500’s. 
Then next he put together 236-246-248 
for a terrific 730 series for which he 
was awarded a 3-foot trophy by the 
management. Prior to this he got a 14- 
inch trophy for a 267 game. 


Unless we are behind in our deaf 
bowling news, Broomfield’s 730 ranks 
second to Cleveland’s Pete Samolis’ 756 
among deaf bowlers. 

In the same league Charles Hart, for¬ 
mer Los Angeles Club of the Deaf cage 
star, had 10 strikes in a row before com¬ 
ing a bit high on this 11th ball for a 288 
game for which he got a two-foot 
trophy from the same management. 
Amadeo Fajardeo also got a 14-inch 
award for his 268 game. All this hap¬ 
pened in a hearing handicap league in 
which Valley Silent Club came out sec¬ 
ond best in the playoffs. 

Connie is also the founder and secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of a traveling league of 
deaf bowlers, now in its third year of 
operation. 

Three Join Elite in AAAD Hall of Fame 

After a one year lapse, the AAAD 
Hall of Fame election resumed in 1962, 
and Lou Dyer, one of the deafdom’s all- 
time athletic greats; Harry L. Baynes, 
who had a total of 36 years in the 
coaching field upon retiring in 1961, and 
Thomas W. Elliott, a sports leader and 
former president of the AAAD, were 
elected. 

This trio of former greats became the 
28th, 29th and 30th to be enrolled in 
the AAAD Shrine. There were votes for 
21 different candidates in the 1962 
election. 

You may ask how the Hall of Fame 
election functions. We will let Herb 
Schreiber of Inglewood, Cal., as chair¬ 
man of the AAAD Hall of Fame Com¬ 
mittee explain this to you . . . 

“At the AAAD Denver meeting a 
change in the selection method of the 
five Hall of Fame Committeemen was 
made. The former ruling read: The 
Board of Directors . . . shall appoint a 
standing committee of five . . . The 
change made was: The Publicity Direc¬ 
tor , as chairman , shall appoint a com¬ 
mittee of five. 

“In the beginning the chairman se¬ 
lects a committee of five. This coupled 
with the Hall policy of adding the presi¬ 
dent, vice president and secretary-treas¬ 
urer of the AAAD; the chairman of the 
last national basketball tournament; five 
sports writers and/or editors of publi¬ 
cations; five outstanding coaches of 
schools or clubs for the deaf, still coach¬ 
ing or retired; each regional president— 
makes a total of 26 on the selection 
board. To each the chairman sends a 
preliminary nominations form. Each is 
expected to nominate players, coaches 
and leaders. From the nominations the 
chairman makes up minute biogranhies 
of the nominees and sends the biogra¬ 
phies out to the 26 along with a voting 
ballot. The selection board of 26 chooses 
3 players, 3 coaches and 3 leaders in 
order of preference in each category. 
The voting is: 1st—5 points; 2nd—3 
points; 3rd—1 point. The returned votes 
are tabulated and a potential Hall of 
Famer emerges in each group. At the 
next immediate Nationals the selections 
of the 26 are subject to ratification by 
the assembly. In cases where a member 
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of the selection board appears as a 
nominee, he is removed from the se¬ 
lection board of this particular election 
by the chairman and replaced with a 
leading deaf individual of sound judg¬ 
ment as per Hall of Fame policy.” 

This is the policy. In addition to the 
above winners, deliberations are now in 
progress by the standing committee of 
five as to admittance of several old- 
timers, subject also to ratification by the 
assembly. 

Both Dyer and Elliott, and both of 
Los Angeles are well known nationally 
and have been featured in the March 


1951 and February 1955 numbers of 
THE SILENT WORKER, so we need 
not go into detail about them. 

And we are especially glad that Harry 
L. Baynes, a very fine gentleman and 
an excellent coach at Alabama School 
for the Deaf for 32 years, was elected. 
We can think of no other person that 
deserves recognition in the field more 
than Baynes. We have known him for 
some 30 years and we have had good 
relations with him. We have found him 
to be an excellent coach, a good sport, 
and a man that can inspire his boys to 
maximum efficiency and this always pro¬ 
duces winners. Congrats, Harry! 


nickname, or a contemptuous term 
us^d invectively.” 

How many of us even remember the 
first definition? 

Similarly, deaf people should realize 
the terms “deaf world” and “deaf so¬ 
ciety” have fallen into disrepute and are 
being used by the oralists to bolster 
their argument that the use of sign lan¬ 
guage limits the deaf to an inferior so¬ 
cial strata. “Oralism,” itself, has acquire 
an uncomplimentary tinge; its disciples 
now play on the “oral atmosphere” to 
beguile a new generation of parents. 
Sign language is dismissed as the “more 
facile method,” inferring that because it 
is easier to learn, it must be inferior. 
“Neo-oralism,” a term coined bv the 
Russians to describe their experiments 
in teaching language to deaf children 
with the help of fingerspelling, has the 
oralists in a tizzy. They are not sure 
what it means but they sense a threat 
to their private little dream world. 

The word “of” tends to isolate our 
associations from the public’s conscious¬ 
ness. People think of associations of the 
deaf as social clubs restricted to the 
deaf. To d^af people, “for” immediately 
coniurs visions of the deaf in Europe 
whoms the popular canard pictures as 
b^ing “done for” by hearing do-gooders. 
But it has a different connotation for 
hearing people. It suggests service, a 
consideration for others, something thev 
can take an interest in and lend their 
support. 

Semantics aside, we must wake up to 
the fact that the deaf people who really 
need help are not, as a rule, members 
of any association. The public, however, 
tends to lump all the deaf together; a 
single bad apple can taint the whole 
community and the exalted opinion the 
deaf hold of their own self-sufficiency 
impresses few hearing people. 

We must consider, too, that 25 years 
ago a large percentage of the students 
in our schools for the deaf were ad¬ 
ventitiously deaf children who had ac¬ 
quired a good language foundation prior 
to losing their hearing. These people, to 
a large extent, are the leaders in our 
deaf communities today and act as the 
“voice of the deaf.” Their ranks are aug¬ 
mented by many hard-of-hearing people 
who learned our language in the days 
before adequate hearing aids became 
available. Today, the great majority of 
the students in our schools are con¬ 
genitally deaf and an increasing pro¬ 
portion have multiple handicaps. The 
hard-of-hearing rarely join our ranks. 

The implication is clear: As these peo¬ 
ple take their place on the adult scene, 
services for the adult deaf will have to 
be stepped up if the deaf are to retain 
their present favorable status. If the 
deaf, themselves, don’t take the initiative 
in this matter, we can be sure agencies 
run by hearing people will step in to fill 
the vacuum. 

The first step in meeting this chal¬ 
lenge is to start thinking FOR the deaf, 
not just of them. The second step is 
opening the doors to cooperation with 
those who are willing and able to help 
—if they are only asked. 
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What’s In A Name? .,. 

Utah Association Takes A Giant Step 

By Eugene W. Petersen 

The thermometer hovered around theers and hard-of-hearing members had 
zero mark outside, but inside the hall, 
a large crowd had braved the frigid Jan¬ 


uary weather to debate a historic step: 
Should the Utah Association of the Deaf 
change its name to the Utah Association 
for the Deaf and open its rolls to peo¬ 
ple with normal hearing as active mem¬ 
bers with the right to vote and hold 
office? 

Most of the debate centered around 
the significance of the little words “of” 
and “for.” Although the proposals con¬ 
stituted two separate motions, argu¬ 
ments over the name inevitably covered 
the motion to accept hearing people as 
equals in the association. 

The air grew warm as one member 
after another took the floor to express 
his views. At stake was a whole philoso¬ 
phy, common with other state associa¬ 
tions of the deaf, and with over 50 years 
of tradition to bulwark its position. On 
one side were those who believed the 
word “of” pointed up the independence 
of the deaf; on the other were those 
who contended it emphasized their iso¬ 
lation. One group feared the deaf might 
some day lose control of their own af¬ 
fairs; others claimed this possibility was 
too remote to be worth worrying about 
and that, in any event, another proposed 
section to the association’s constitution 
would require members of the executive 
council to “be fluent in the use of sign 
language and fingerspelling.” Some peo¬ 
ple felt “for” inferred a welfare status; 
others contended it would facilitate co¬ 
operation and public relations. The ac¬ 
complishments of the association in re¬ 
cent years were held up as evidence of 
what the deaf could do by themselves; 
the larger problems ahead were pointed 
out by those who urged members to 
“think big.” 

A motion was finally made to post¬ 
pone the vote on the name until that 
evening, when a light supper and a cap¬ 
tioned film were scheduled, to give mem¬ 
bers a chance to think things over. With 
this motion temporarily sidelined, the 
other proposal—to open the association 
to hearing people—was formally offered 
to the meeting. By this time arguments 
had been exhausted and after the con¬ 
tributions of several dedicated interpret- 


been pointed out, the motion passed 
with hardly a dissenting vote. 

When the meeting reconvened some 
two hours later, an even larger crowd 
was on hand to hear a brief resume of 
the proposed change in name, and when 
the vote was finally called, the motion 
carried by a wide margin. 

The Utah Association FOR the Deaf 
had voted to take the initiative in meet¬ 
ing the challenge of the future. 

* * * 

In voting to accept hearing people as 
active members, Utah was following in 
the footsteps of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and several other state 
associations, but, as far as is known, 
Utah is the first to break tradition with 
the significant change in name. 

In retrospect, this action was long 
overdue. As James H. Galloway, super¬ 
intendent of the Rochester School for 
the Deaf, recently pointed out: 

“To achieve effective social ac¬ 
tion the deaf will have to break 
down the insulation that now exists 
among their innumerable social and 
athletic clubs in the country. They 
will also have to drop the deadly 
idea that the deaf person lives in a 
world of his own. For the deaf per¬ 
son does not, never has and never 
will live in a world of his own.” 

There has been an obsession about 
the distinction between “of” and “for” 
among some of our people that borders 
on the irrational. In the past, this was 
more or less a harmless fancy; today we 
live in an era where the science of se¬ 
mantics plays an increasingly powerful 
role. 

Certain perfectly good words, by ac¬ 
cident or design, have fallen into disre¬ 
pute ; others changed in popular interpre¬ 
tation, and still others are now fre¬ 
quently used in the nature of epithets. 
Even the word “epithet” has undergone 
a metamorphosis. Webster defines it as 
“1. A descriptive adjective, noun, or 
phrase often complimentary, accompa¬ 
nying or occurring in place of the name 
of a person or thing (Alfred the Great , 
Stonewall Jackson, rosy-fingered dawn, 
. . .) 2. An uncomplimentary name or 
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Readers will recall that under the Co¬ 
operating Member system state associa¬ 
tions are to provide approximately 50% 
of the NAD’s operating expenses, while 
the balance of NAD income is to be 
provided from membership dues and/or 
contributions. In an effort to boost the 
latter type income, the February issue 
of the SW informed you that a direct 
mail membership campaign had been 
under way. It can be reported now that 
the drive was successful and to date ap¬ 
proximately $1200 has been received as 
membership and subscription payments. 
Needless to say, this is but a small por¬ 
tion of the total budget that must be 
met, but as many of the memberships 
are new, the income from the mailing 
will expand over a period of time as 
renewals are received. However, as is 
obvious, the concern is for the immedi¬ 
ate and all sources of income must be 
utilized. Therefore, the latter part of 
February the NAD sent out quota state¬ 
ments to all its Cooperating Members, 
and state associations are reminded that 
quota payments for the 1962-1963 pe¬ 
riod are due in April. 

No doubt everyone understands by 
now the mechanics of the quota system 
—that is, how a quota has been estab¬ 
lished for each association; but perhaps 
not everyone fully realizes the purpose 
of the system—or the purpose of the 
NAD, itself, for that matter. To sub¬ 
stantiate the very real need for support 
of the NAD, six points have been listed 
below. These are a sampling but impor¬ 
tant functions of the NAD, and they are 
printed here to serve as salient remind¬ 
ers to all organizations of the deaf, as 
well as individuals, the reasons WHY 
THERE IS AND MUST CONTINUE 
TO BE AN NAD. 

1. By its very definition, (“The Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf shall be 
in fact a federation of cooperating as¬ 
sociations of the deaf, . . .”), the NAD 
could not BE if it were not for the sup¬ 
port of each state organization; for it is 
these cooperating associations that con¬ 
stitute the NAD. Essentially, this “fed¬ 
eration” is a culmination — the spokes¬ 
man and representative of the deaf of 
the nation! 

2. Its reponsibility is to each associa¬ 
tion as its own representative on a na¬ 
tional level. A preceptible and important 
example of this is the written proof of 
several documents which contain the 
works sponsored by the NAD. These are 
namely, “Institute on Personal, Social 
and Vocational Adjustment to Total 
Deafness,” “West Coast Regional Insti¬ 
tute on Personal, Social and Vocational 
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Adjustment to Total Deafness,” and 
“Occupational Conditions Among the 
Deaf.” These are past works, but they 
illustrate well the need for the existence 
of the NAD; and, again, the NAD’s 
existence is based on the support of each 
association within the framework of a 
federation of cooperating associations. 

Of current value is a proposal, under 
NAD sponsorship, for a “Workshop to 
Develop Procedural Awareness among 
Deaf Leaders.” Briefly, the goals of such 
a workshop would be: (a) “To prepare 
deaf and hearing leaders of the deaf to 
work more effectively with state voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation offices and other 
agencies in making adjustment services 
more meaningful and productive to deaf 
clients; (b) To develop an awareness 
among these leaders of resources and 
personnel needs and means for meeting 
them; (c) To provide an opportunity for 
these leaders to strengthen their inter¬ 
relationships as instruments of commun¬ 
ity action.” 

Here, too, representatives of the deaf, 
under the aegis of the NAD, would have 
the opportunity to discuss and solve 
problems which are relevant to the deaf 
themselves. This is excellent insurance 
against decisions being made for the 
deaf, rather than by the deaf! 

3. It is a known fact among all the 
deaf that an updated and practical dic¬ 
tionary on the sign language is badly 
needed. At this time, the NAD is plan¬ 
ning to sponsor just such a book. De¬ 
signed and drawn by a highly skilled 
professional artist (the son of deaf par¬ 
ents) the dictionary promises to be the 
most comprehensive and comprehensible 
book available. The NAD, as sponsor, 
is assisting in its actual organization as 
well as in finding a means of publishing 
it. It is your federated support which 
will ensure the marketing and distribu¬ 
tion of the Dictionary of Signs. 

4. To a world unfamiliar with the 
deaf, it is the duty of the NAD to pre¬ 
sent an accurate “image” of the deaf; 
and among the many means of display¬ 
ing this truth is the publicity prepared 
by us. Foremost is the official magazine, 
THE SILENT WORKER, which is read 
not only by the deaf but also by educa¬ 
tors, social workers, parents and many 
others all over the world who are inter¬ 
ested in the deaf. Another excellent me¬ 
dium of portrayal is exhibit material 
such as has been used at state, county 
and other public functions where liter¬ 
ally thousands of people can quickly and 
easily grasp a fundamental understand¬ 
ing of the capabilities of the deaf. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
FEBRUARY, 1963 
Receipts 


Advancing Membership Dues .$ 596.50 

Affiliation Fees . 60.00 

Contributions . 22.00 

Sale of Publications . 12.00 

Services Rendered . 5.56 


$ 696.06 

Expenses 

Janitorial Services . 15.00 

Office Petty Cash Fund . 43.13 

Office Supplies (Ogden-Madden, Prtg.) 92.82 

Rent . 126.50 

Salaries . 900.00 

B. B. Burnes, $200; R. Epding, $400; 

R. Greenmun, $100; E. Woodruff, $200 
Si’ent Worker Share in Advancing 

Memberships . 151.45 

Social Security . 33.13 

Robert M. Greenmun—Round trip air 
transportation, St. Augustine - D.C., 
for conference with 1964 NAD con¬ 
vention committee . 78.65 


$1,440.68 


The stature of the NAD is now such 
that it is internationally recognized and 
it has received invitations to exhibit at 
the coming International Congress on 
Education of the Deaf (Washington, 
D.C.), the World Congress of the Deaf 
and World Federation of the Deaf meet¬ 
ings (Stockholm, Sweden). Other exhibit 
sites are available for NAD use at na¬ 
tional, state and local affairs throughout 
the country. The potential here is tre¬ 
mendous! The NAD is endeavoring to 
find the means to construct a suitable 
display. It must be impressive—one that 
has a timeless versatility so that it can 
be used without being restricted to a 
limited type of exhibition. It should also 
be durable and compact enough for easy 
shipping. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the NAD put its “federated” heads to¬ 
gether and develop a first class exhibit. 
Aside from the commitments previously 
mentioned, all Cooperating Member as¬ 
sociations would have access to the dis¬ 
play for their use at conventions and or 
other public affairs. 

5. Related but not identical to point 
No. 4 is the need for the American 
deaf to be adequately represented inter¬ 
nationally. The NAD has rightfully as¬ 
sumed its position as spokesman for the 
United States at all international meet¬ 
ings and deliberations of the deaf. It has 
been authorized by convention vote to 
send a “delegation” to the World Fed¬ 
eration of the Deaf convention this Au¬ 
gust; and as the national leader of the 
adult deaf of this country, the NAD is 
obligated to make every effort to pro¬ 
vide the means to send this delegation. 
At present its endeavors along this line 
are through the promotion of an Euro¬ 
pean tour. Its outcome, of course, de¬ 
pends largely upon state and local as¬ 
sociation supportive promotion as well 
as member response. 

6. The concrete value of intangibles. 
The NAD is frequently criticized for en¬ 
gaging in a program that is not sub¬ 
stantive—that the benefits derived from 
it are not direct. The criticism is not 
justified. The NAD deals in people—a 
more concrete basis for its existence 
certainly could not be established and 
the fact that these are a very special 
type of people makes its work highly 
concentrated and of direct benefit to 
that group alone. 
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When the NAD sends out a standard 
packet of literature to a college student, 
it is a concrete fact that this person will 
have a truer insight into the problems 
of the deaf than will the average person. 
Thus, this student is the potential under¬ 
standing that the deaf want and need 
for he may be the educator or social 
worker who will have obtained a solid 
foundation in knowing the deaf with 
whom he will work. It will be this in¬ 
dividual who will be better able to assist 
and/or educate the deaf satisfactorily, 
for his information will have been facts 


During the past three months the 
committee has added several members, 
and although it is not yet complete, it is 
functioning. Still to be heard from are: 
Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, California, 
Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, 
Texas and Washington. If the presidents 
of these states desire to nominate a per¬ 
son to serve on this NAD Ways and 
Means committee, they may still do so 
by just dropping a line to the chairman. 
We’ll be more than happy to have them 
join us and contribute their thinking. 

Out of 22 letters I sent out to mem¬ 
bers of the committee, I have received 
two replies: One from Oregon, and one 
from Wisconsin. I cannot believe that, 
out of 480 waking hours a month, our 
committee members cannot find at least 
one to jot down a few lines on what 
they feel may be the answer to some of 
the many problems confronting the 
NAD. 

For many years I have seen the deaf 
say, “Why doesn’t the NAD do this or 
do that?” or “Why doesn’t the NAD do 
something ?” Always the theme runs, “If 
the NAD can show the deaf something 
constructive and concrete, financial sup¬ 
port will be quickly forthcoming.” 

Well, this committee is giving the deaf 
the opportunity they have long asked 
for: A voice in the operation of the 
NAD. They need only to write the 
chairman and tell him what they think 
the NAD needs, and how to go about 
getting it; and what the NAD should 
do for the deaf, and how to go about 
doing it—and where to get the money 
to carry out the program. Your state 
committeeman has the responsibility of 
speaking now for his state and its peo¬ 
ple. Let him speak well and wisely— 
but, please do speak! 

Let’s try to remember that the NAD 
Home Office faces fixed and immediate 
expenses that must be met regularly; it 
is of vital necessity that we meet those 
expenses from our income—from our 
state quotas and from advancing mem¬ 
berships of individuals. Each of the com¬ 
mitteemen could be of tremendous help 
in making sure that his own state meets 
its obligations. 

Our offensive, however, must be two¬ 
pronged : One, meet the immediate 
need; two, develop a reliable and pre¬ 
dictable income for the NAD and its 
member states as well. The following 
letter the chairman has sent to the mem- 
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based on the experiences of the deaf 
themselves. Even manual alphabet cards, 
quantities of which are distributed by 
the thousands each year by the NAD, 
provide a direct benefit to the deaf. 
These simple cards are the reality of di¬ 
rect communication to and from a 
hearing world—and they exemplify an 
instance where the world has adapted 
to the deaf! 

Need there be more tangible proof 
that the NAD is existing to serve its 
members? 


bers of the committee will explain this 
idea in further detail. 

Let’s remember, too, that THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER cannot subsist on Jess 
Smith’s sweat alone! No nourishment in 
it at all! Frequently those who are under 
pressure to join the NAD as an Ad¬ 
vancing Member will happily settle for 
a subscription to the SW instead. The 
magazine is a powerful tool, and a won¬ 
derful advertisement for the deaf of 
America. We must keep it healthy. Any 
ideas? Jess welcomes them. 

Reminder: State associations desiring 
NAD speakers for their conventions 
should get in touch with Harold Ramger, 

6207 Ruthland Road, Oakland 11, Cal. 
* * * 

TO MEMBERS OF THE NAD 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE: 

The presidents of your state associa¬ 
tions have nominated you as members 
of the new, expanded Ways and Means 
Committee. 

At the convention in Miami, Dr. B. B. 
Burnes appointed me chairman, and the 
representatives present approved. There¬ 
fore, as chairman of this committee I 
extend to each of you a cordial wel¬ 
come. It is my hope that our relations 
will be mutually profitable and worth¬ 
while. 

Not all of our cooperating states have 
sent in their nominations; but we do 
have a majority now—23 out of a pos¬ 
sible 32, so I feel that we can get “oper¬ 
ational.” When the others come in we’ll 
fill them in. 

Probably the first thing in your minds 
is the question, “What is our committee 
supposed to do?” 

Ways and Means generally ranges far 
and wide in its workings; there has not 
been any set or formal limitation placed 
on its activities. However, I feel that 
we would get nowhere without aim and 
direction, so unless there are those 
among you who feel our deliberations 
should include other activities, I would 
like to confine the activities of this com¬ 
mittee to the following: 

1. Ways and Means of financing the 
NAD. 

2. Ways and Means of financing each 
state association. 

3. Ways and Means of building a 
stronger and more active membership in 
both the state and national associations. 

4. Evaluation of the NAD program 
in the light of what services are needed 


by the state associations and their mem¬ 
bership, and the deaf in general. 

5. Evaluation of the state association 
programs in terms of what services the 
states are providing for their own mem¬ 
bers and the deaf in general. 

We shall begin our work by consider¬ 
ing each of these areas in turn. I am 
somewhat arbitrary in putting them in 
the above order, but feel that financing 
both the national and the state associa¬ 
tions is the most pressing and immediate 
need. 

Some of you may feel that the entire 
list is homogenous—difficult to separate 
one from the other. You are each at 
complete and full liberty to say what 
you think . . . but, please do think. Cer¬ 
tainly from all of our heads we can cull 
some important and worthwhile ideas 
Some practical, down-to-earth methods 
of financing our NAD and states. 

Try to put all of your views on the 
subject, No. 1, Ways and Means of fi¬ 
nancing the National Association of the 
Deaf, on one or two typed pages. After 
culling the duplicates and combining 
ideas, I’ll try to work up something we 
can all agree upon as basic working 
ideas. And I’ll try to keep THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER informed. 

You may range as far and wide as 
you like in your thinking. Shoot wild, 
and “brain-storm this problem.” Start¬ 
ers : Shall we engage in a nationwide 
campaign for funds, in the same way as 
used by the Red Cross, the Multiple 
Scelerosis, Cancer, etc., etc., funds? 
Shaker cans for quarters and dimes? Or 
should we ask for participation in each 
state’s community fund drives? Should 
we continue our state quota system? Is 
it too high or too low? Shall we ask the 
deaf to contribute to the NAD or to 
the state associations money that they 
would normally contribute to the United 
Funds or Community Funds of their 
areas? Or should we go after founda¬ 
tion financing? OVR financing? 

Now, don’t merely say “yes or no” 
to my questions. Give with ideas. Ex¬ 
pand on mine or invent your own. And 
please, try to be positive in your think¬ 
ing. We are not interested in what we 
“can’t do”; only in what we can do. 

Meanwhile, I’ll ask the Home Office to 
send each of you a supply of official 
receipt books. If you can sell a full book 
of advancing memberships, it will really 
help with financing our NAD. 

Remember—always—that the NAD 
is you and me, and each cooperating 
state. It will be exactly what we make 
of it. 

Let me hear from you soon! 

Sincerely, 

Robert G. Sanderson 

Chairman 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
Financial Statement 
Dec. 6, 1962 — Feb. 7, 1963 


Brought forward ... $28.17 

100-lc stamps . 1.00 

Balance on hand . $27.17 

Postage consumed : 

Previously reported . $ 3.04 

Letters to Board Members 

and Ways & Means Committee . 2.51 


Total . $ 5.56 
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DIRECTORY 

ng to advertise in this directory should write 
IKER, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
33V2 Auburn Avenue, N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m. and holidays 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
538 South Wabash 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Phone AC 1-5199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1361 West 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Open Wednesdays and Friday evenings 
Noon to 1 a. m. Sat., Sun., and holidays 
D. Petkovich, secretary 


Midwest's oldest establisred deaf club 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
105 Davenport 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Visitors always welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 
Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 

-Subscribe to THE SIGN POST¬ 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

645 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 

Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Dave Hecht, secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meetings 
Except July, August, September 
H. A. D. 

Albert Berke, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D.: 

Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Charles Miller, secretary 


HEART Ut CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Irene Morgan, secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
27 West Ohio Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Visitors Welcome 
Open Friday and Saturday Nights 


KANSAS CITY CLUB OF THE DEAR, INC. 
Temporarily "No Roof" 

For information: 

Phone WE 1-0614 or CH 1-4844 
Miss Erlene M. Graybill, secretary 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 
Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
625 South Second Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Nelly Nerhus, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th> Saturday of each month 
Yita Harrison, Secretary 
8336 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Clubroom open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays 

Visitors Welcome 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211 Vs East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
Open Fri. evening. Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly dub 
President—Albert Hecker 
Vice President—Charles Musgrove 
Secretary—Miss Catherine Garchiero 
Treasurer—Mrs. Martha Stanford 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1004 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a. m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Ann T. Skalicky, secretary 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

649 North 12th Street 
San Jose, California 
Marjorie Norvelle, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 

For information write: 

Carol E. Sponable, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
' Werner Schulz, pres. Frank Wrobel, vice pres. 
Vera Langford, secy. Tony Tortorici, treas. 

Visitors are welcome to— 

ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB 
3517a N. Grand Blvd. 

St. Louis 7, Mo. 

President: Ken Van Dyke 
Secretary: Paul Hrabovsky 
Treasurer: Julia Willis 
Open Fri., Sat. Eves, & Sun. P.M. 


UNION LEAGUfi OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 Welt l71st Street 
New York 23, New York 

Open daily from noon to midnight 
Norman Finkelstein, president 
Max Cohen, secretary 


WICHITA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
930V2 West Douglas - I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Mrs. Fern Foltz, secretary 
1523 N. Pinecrest 
Wichita, Kansas 











































